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SOCIAL SCIENCES 


are Plan 


| [Aging Parley Backs Health Ca 


“POVERTY is the great affliction of the aging,” AFL-CIO Pres. omnes ee oki delegates 


to the White House Conference on Aging. Meany, noting that 60 percent of the elderly have 
a year, pledged labor’s support to any workable health insur- 
@mce program administered through the social security system. This would be, he said, the greatest 


annual incomes of less than $1,000 


Rational reform in a generation. 


S AMA Bloc Rebuffed: 


Conferen 


ce Backs 


Health Care Plan 


By Don 


Gregory 


The social security principle of financing health care for the 
Ration’s aged was given a major push toward adoption by Congress 
at the White House Conference on Aging. 


Dominating principal sections 


of the conference, the issue was 


Strenuously debated, tested and endorsed. 


Despite heavy American Medical 
Association opposition, the issue 
Won out by a vote of 170 to 99 in 
the conference section assigned to 
Consider it, In turn, medical, in- 


= @urance and business interests op- 
® Posing it suffered defeat in another 


Section where they attempted to in- 


' mm toduce criticism of the proposal. 


Final conference recommenda- 
tions contain only favorable ref- 
trences to the social security 
method with no adverse criticism 
recorded officially in any part. 
Prior to the opening of the con- 
ference, it was evident that the 
Problem of financing health care 
for the aged would dominate the 
Perley. Well in advance, the AMA 
Sdmitted publicly it had worked to 


B Scure key spots in conference 
& §roups for medical, insurance and 


Commercial interests opposing the 
®cial security mechanism. Advance 
fegistration figures also showed vir- 


§ tually 10 percent of the conference 


@elegates in the AMA camp. 
Opening session of the confer- 
@nce, however, saw AMA efforts 


Teccive a harsh blow when Sen. Pat | ing 
@ McNamara (D-Mich.) charged that 


the AMA had placed its delegates 
“in sufficient strength in certain 
work groups to give the nation the 
impression that the conference does 
not favor” the social security ap- 
‘proach to health care. 


One Section ‘Topheavy’ 

McNamara told conference dele- 
gates that 92 per cent of the doc- 
tors and dentists in a major section 
of the parley had been assigned to 
the work group on financing medi- 
cal costs. 

“It is unfortunate that the 
AMA continues to devote such 
massive effort to promotion of 
its 19th century philosophy,” Mc- 
Namara declared. Deiegates jam- 
ming Constitution Hall cheered 
McNamara’s blast at AMA tactics. 

Opening day also saw the social 
security plan get 
two former Eisenhower Administra- 
tion officials speaking at the con- 
ference. 

Former Health, Education and 
Welfare Sec. Marion B. Folsom 
termed it “the logical plan” and 
said there is no basis for describ- 
it as “socialized medicine.” At 

(Continued on Page 12) 


strong boosts from 


AMA Attack 


On Labor Hit 
By Meany 


The bitter-end opposition of 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion to social security health care 
for the aged erupted in the White 
House Conference in a direct as- 
sault on labor. 

An AMA press release issued 
in advance of a scheduled speech 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
charged the federation president 
with “attempting to undermine” the 
assembly for “partisan interests” 
and engaging in a “rule-or-ruin” 
campaign of “smear and hostility.” 

With sardonic emphasis, 
Meany in off-the-cuff remarks be- 
fore his speech cited a long list 
of organizations backing the 
principle of health care for the 
aged through the social security 
system, as proposed in 1959 in 
a bill by former Rep. Aime J. 
Forand (D-R. 1). 

The AMA attack on Meany fol- 
lowed slashing criticism of the med- 
ical group’s policies by Sen. Pat 
McNamara (D-Mich.) and full pub- 
lic endorsement of the principle 
of health care through social se- 
curity by Marion D. Folsom, for- 
mer Secretary of Health, Education 
& Welfare in Pres. Eisenhower's 
Cabinet. 

Replying to Dr. J. Lafe Ludwig 
of Los Angeles, spokesman for the 
AMA in charging a desire for “so- 
cialized medicine” to the AFL-CIO, 
Meany quoted from a booklet print- 
ed by the National Association of 
Social Workers to emphasize the 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Eight Steps 


Urged to 


End Decline 


The AFL-CIO, warning that 
the nation stands on the “thresh- 


siold of the gravest economic 


| crisis since the great depression of 


the 30s,” has called on the 87th 
Congress to give “priority” atten- 
\tion to eight key actions to re- 
store the nation’s economic 
health. 


In letters to congressional lead- 
ers of both parties, Pres. George 
| Meany spelled out both immediate 
[and long-range goals which labor 
considers are “essential.” 


The singling out of eight mea- 
sures as demanding immediate 
attention marked the first indica- 
tion by the AFL-CIO of a “pri- 
ority” choice among proposals 
laid before the incoming Admin- 
istration and Congress by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council at 
a special meeting Jan. 5. 


Division of the programs into im- 
mediate and long-range categories, 
drawn up by the AFL-CIO Eco- 
nomic Policy Committee, was ap- 
proved by the council in its Jan, 5 
special meeting. 

The eight-point program in- 
cluded: 

@ Presidential authority to in- 
voke a $10-a-week cut in personal 
income taxes for 10 weeks when 
unemployment exceeds 7 percent. 


@ Emergency supplementary un- 
employment insurance, which 
would cost approximately $205 mil- 
lion a month, including payments 
to jobless persons with substantial 

(Continued on Page 11) 


In Jobless 
Rate Seen 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
has predicted that December job- 
less figures, scheduled for release 
by the government Jan. 13, again 
would show a greater-than-sea- 
sonal jump in unemployment and 
a jobless rate exceeding 6.5 per- 
cent of the work force. 

Meany made his forecast in re- 
leasing a statement on the im- 
pact of the recession adopted by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council at its 
recent special meeting. 

“The final unemployment fig- 
ures for 1960 will again em- 
phasize the magnitude and ur- 
gency of the problems confront- 
ing the nation in 1961,” Meany 
declared. 

“Our studies,” he added, “in- 
dicate that the national economy 
would need to grow nearly 10 
percent” in 1961 “to reduce un- 
employment to the 1951-53 rate 
of less than 3.5 percent. 

“Even if the economy grows 5 
percent or slightly more—the an- 
nual rate that most experts con- 
sider to be adequate—unemploy- 
ment would be cut only to 6 per- 
cent. 

Positive Action Urged 

“This demonstrates the enor- 
mous task that faces us. Years of 
stagnation cannot be overcome in 
a few months. To approach full 
employment by the end of 1962, 
the economy must grow nearly 14 
percent over the two-year period. 

“Positive government action is 
essential to turn the tide.” 

The Executive Council said the 

(Continued on Page 11) 


Two Post Office Unions 
Agree on Merger Plan 


Two AFL-CIO postal unions have announced agreement. on a 
merger plan which, if ratified, will lead to a three-way unification 
of formerly competing postal clerk unions this spring. 

Pres. E. C. Hallbeck of the 100,000-memiber Post Office Clerks 
and Pres. Paul A. Nagle of the 25,000-member Postal Transport 


Association headed the 10-member 
joint committee which signed the 
nS Senet 
tiations. 


Third Union Represented 

Present for the signing ceremony 
was Pres. Joseph Thomas of the 
unaffiliated 35,000-member United 
National Association of Post Office 
Craftsmen which, last October, 
reached a similar merger agreement 
with the Post Office Clerks. 
UNAPOC members are currently 


balloting in a referendum on rati- 
fication of the merger. 
Nagle said the NPTA’s board 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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W. WILLARD WIRTZ 
Named Under Secretary of Labor 


JAMES J, REYNOLDS 


JERRY R. BOLT 
Named Assistant ee: 


ESTHER PETERSON 


GEORGE L-P WEAVER 
- Designated — Assistant 


=| ment of our government.” 


Filibuster Battle Deferred: 


deferred action on 


second week. 


House Rules Fight 


Nearing Showdown 


The House moved toward a showdown designed to end conserva- 
tive domination of the: powerful Rules Committee and the Senate 
rules changes aimed at making it 
easier to end filibusters as the 87th Congress neared the end of its 


The procedural moves came as 
Pres. Eisenhower sent to Capitol 
Hill his ninth—and last—State of 
the Union Message, devoted in the 
main to a review of the Republi- 
can Administration’s eight years in 
office. 

The President said that he was 
not outlining for Congress a course 
for the future because “the Amer- 
ican people, in free election, have 
selected new leadership which soon 
will be entrusted with the manage- 
Eisen- 
hower did not appear personally 
before Congress to deliver the mes- 
sage; it was read by the clerk of 


“At home,” Blsenhower con- 
ceded eight days before leaving of- 


i | fice, “several conspicuous problems 


CHARLES DONAHUE 


Chosen Assistant Secretary Chosen to head Women’s Bureau Designated Labor Dept. Solicitor 
Kennedy Announces Selection 


Of Six Top Labor Dept. Aides 


Pres.-clect John F. Kennedy has announced selection of six key officials for the Labor Dept. to 
complete the naming of the top echelon which will serve under Labor Sec.-designate Arthur J. 


Goldberg. 


Included in the list were a lawyer, a business executive, the president of a state central body, and 


three union staff representatives. 


Kennedy's Labor Dept. appoint- 
ments included: 

@ W. Willard Wirtz, 48, a Chi- 
cago law partner of Adlai Steven- 
son, to serve in the department's 
No. 2 job, that. of Under Secretary 
of Labor. Wirtz served as chair- 
man of the Wage Stablization 
Board in 1946 during the Truman 
Administration. 

@ James J. Reynolds, 54, a 
Schenectady, N.Y., management 
consultant and recently a vice pres- 
ident of ALCO Products, Inc., 
be Assistant Secretary. Reynolds 
served on the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board from 1946 through 
1951. 


@ Jerry R. Holleman, 41, of 
Austin, Tex., a member of the 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, as Assistant Secretary. 
Holleman has served as president 
of the Texas State AFL-CIO since 
its creation in 1957, and for four 
years prior to that was executive 
secretary of the Texas State Fed- 
eration. 

@ George L-P Weaver, 48, as- 
sistant to the president of the Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers, 


to}as a special assistant to the secre- 


IRS Modifies Policy on 
Taxing Strike Benefits 


The Internal Revenue Service has announced it is modifying its 
rulings on strike benefit payments in view of a six-month-old Su- 
preme Court decision involving benefits paid by the Auto Workers 


to a Kohler Co. striker. 


The high court held that a jury was within its rights in deciding 


that $565 in benefits paid to a non- 
union member, Allen Kaiser, could 
have been a “gift” from the union 
rather than: “a recompense for 
striking,” and thus subject to taxes. 

In reaching its decision in Kai- 
ser’s case, the court said juries were 
entitled to take into account such 


Canadian Appointed — 


Intl. 
office in’ Ottawa, Ont., ILO Dir.- 
Gen vid A. Morse has an- 


ye 


personal need, the iack of other 
sources of income, and the avail- 
ability of public assistance in de- 
termining whether strike benefits 


in Asia for the AFL-CIO and the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. He is slated to become 
Assistant Secretary for Intl. Af- 
fairs upon the completion of 
George Lodge’s term of service 
in June. 

@ Mrs. Esther Peterson, 54, 
legislative representative of the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., 
to be an assistant to the Secretary 
and director of the Women's 
Bureau. 

A former assistant education di- 
rector and later legislative repre- 
sentative for the Clothing Workers, 
Mrs. Peterson has served on the 
Labor Dept.’s Advisory Committee 
on the Women’s Bureau. 

@ Charles Donahue, 48, research 
director of the Plumbers and Pipe 
Fitters, to be Labor Dept. solicitor. 

A lawyer, Donahue served pre- 
viously as an assistant solicitor in 
the department from 1939 until 
1953, with the exception of three 
years of military duty and a year’s 
service as labor counsel to the 
Democratic Policy Committee on 
Capitol Hill during the unsuccess- 
ful Taft-Hartley repealer fight in 
1949. 


Steelworkers Name 
New General Counsel 


Appointment of the law firm of 
Feller, Bredhoff and Anker as gen- 
eral counsel for the Steelworkers 
has been approved by the union's 
international executive board, Pres. 
David J. McDonald has announced. 

The appintment, effective at 
once, filled the vacancy created by 
the resignation of Arthur J. Gold- 
berg after his designation as Secre- 
tary of Labor in the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, David Feller and El- 


remain: promoting higher levels of 
employment, with special emphasis 
on areas in which heavy pm 
ment has persisted; continuing to 
provide for steady economic growth 
and preserving a sound currency; 
bringing our balance of payments 
into more reasonable equilibrium 
and continuing a high level of con- 
fidence in our national and inter- 
national systems; eliminating heav- 
ily excessive surpluses of a few farm 
commodities; and overcoming defi- 
ciencies in our health and educa- 
tional programs.” 
Cites Berlin Threat 
Abroad, he declared, “there is the 
continuing Communist threat to 
the freedom of Berlin, an explosive 
situation in Laos, the problems 
caused by Communist penetration 
of Cuba, as well as the many prob- 
lems connected with the develop- 
ment.of the new nations in Africa.” 
The move to break the coali- 
tion of conservative Democrats 
and Republicans on the Rules 
Committee, scheduled to go be- 


fore the Democratic caucus and 
then the full House some time 
before the inauguration, was dis- 
closed by veteran Speaker Sam 
Rayburn (D-Tex.). 

The proposal calls for enlarging 
the committee—which now has 8 
Democrats and 4 Republicans—to 
make the composition 10 Demo- 
crats and 5 Republicans. This pre- 
sumably would permit the naming 
of two Democrats whose views 
more closely follow national party 
policies and thus break the tie cre- 
ated in the past when Chairman 
Howard W. Smith (D-Va.) and Rep. 
William M. Coimer (D-Miss.) voted 
with the four GOP members to 
block liberal economic measures. 

Rayburn said the move to en- 
large the committee would be the 
“painless way” of solving the prob- 
lem, as opposed to earlier sugges- 
tions that Colmer be “purged” from 
the committee for having opposed 
the Kennedy-Johnson ticket during 
the presidential campaign. 

Pledge from Mansfield 

The Senate, meanwhile, ended 
nearly two weeks of debate over 
filibusters by voting 50 to 46 to send 
the question of proposed changes 
to the Rules Committee for study. 
The vote came after Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.), 
Rules Committee chairman, pledged 
that the committee would send to 
the floor this session one of the 


Sent to committee for stady were 
two proposals. One would per- 
mit cutting off debate by a simple 
majority of the total Senate, 
while the other would end a fili- 
buster on the vote of 60 percent 
of that body. 

On the rolicall vote, 32 Demo- 
crats and 18 Republicans voted 
to send the question to commit- 
tee, while 31 Democrats and 15 
Republicans favored an immediate 
floor showdown on the issue. 


Building Trades Scales 
Rise to $3.66 Average 


Hourly pay rates of union building trades workers rose 14 cents 


to an average rate of $3.66—a 4.1 


the year 


ending last July 1, the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
ported in its 54th annual survey of wages in the building and con- 


struction industry. 
The advance was 2 cents less 


than in the preceding 12 months. 
It was about the same as the gain 
registered in the year ending July 
1, 1958, BLS said. 

Electricians (inside wiremen} and 
tile layers’ helpers led the upward 
movement with average’ hourly 
gains of 20 and 19 cents, respec- 
tively. 

Rates As Of July 

BLS reported that average rates 
per hour last July 1 were $3.66 for 
all building trades, $3.86 for jour- 
neymen alone, $2.88 for 


4 


$3.96, elevator constructors $3.95, 
mosaic and terrazzo workers $3.93, 
marble setters $3.91, asbestcs work- 
ers and sheet metal workers $3.90, 
rodmen $3.86, tile layers $3.84, 


$3.78, cemest: finishers | 


carpenters 
$3.75, roofers $3.62 and $3.61, 
painters $3.55, glaziers $3.53, pa- 
perhangers $3.52. 

Average rates for helpers and 
laborers ranged, according 
BLS report, from $2.51 to $3.18 
an hour. 

The bureau said the wage scales 
do not reflect rates for apprentices 


or overtime and other premium | 


rates and therefore do not repre- 
sent actual hourly earnings. 
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In Reports to Kennedy: 


366: 


Task Forces Put Spotlight 
On Problems Faeing U.S. 


Pres.-elect John F. Kennedy, stepping up the tempo of his pre-inaugural activities, has received a 
succession of reports from special task forces on the scope of problems—ranging from health care for 
the aged to space exploration—which will face his new Administration. 

At the same time plans were discussed for a White House conference on Jan. 19 between outgoing 


Pres. Eisenhower and the man who the following day will succeed 


him as the nation’s 35th chief 


executive. Attending the meeting®- 
will be some officials of the Eisen- 
hower Administration and some of 
Kennedy's choices for Cabinet 
posts. 

The President-elect, in his first 
formal speech since his election 
on Nov. 8, spelled out for a joint 
session of the Massachusetts leg- 
islature a strict code for his Ad- 
ministration based on “courage, 

t, integrity aid dedica- 
tion” which, he pledged, “will 
characterize our government's 
conduct in the four stormy years 
that lie ahead.” 

The pre-inaugural planning took 
place against the backdrop of the 
final archaic rites of the American 
election system, as Kennedy was of- 
ficially declared the winner of the 
closest election in the 20th century. 


Nixon Announced Results 

A joint session of Congress 
heard Vice Pres. Nixon, the de- 
feated Republican presidential can- 
didate, announce the official tabu- 
lation of the Electoral College vote 
which Kennedy won by a margin 
of 303 to 219, with Sen. Harry 
Flood Byrd (D-Va.) receiving the 
remaining 15 ballots. 

Before closing his temporary 


New York City headquarters and 


© | heading for Palm Beach, Fla., to 
work on his inaugural address, 
Kennedy received a series of recom- 
mendations from his groups of spe- 
cial advisers. 

A task force headed by Prof. 
Wilbur J. Cohen of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan urged adoption 
of a program of health care for 
the aged financed and adminis- 
tered through the social security 
system. The proposal called for 
providing hospital, nursing home 
and home health care for those 
receiving social security retire- 
ment benefits, and recommended 
the plan be broadened to cover 
widows of social security bene- 
ficiaries, orphans and the dis- 
abled. 


The committee proposed that the 
plan be financed by an additional 
contribution of one-quarter of 1 
percent each by employers and em- 
ployes—a total maximum addi- 
tional cost of $12 each per year. 

An economic task force, warn- 
ing it would be impossible in a 
single year to restore full employ- 
ment, suggested a temporary cut in 
individual federal income taxes 
might be necessary by spring to 
combat the recession. The commit- 
tee headed by Prof. Paul A. Sam- 


Financial ReportNotices 
Sent to 40,000 Unions 


Forty thousand labor organizations, whose fiscal year ended Dec. 
31, 1960, have received reminders from outgoing Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell that they have less than 90 days in which to file annual 
financial reports required by the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

The law requires all unions to submit two copies of their annual 


financial statements to the Labor 
Dept. within 90 days following the 
close of their fiscal year. The de- 
partment said that of the more 
than 50,000 organizations required 
to report, 40,000 close their books 
on December 31, and thus must 
submit reports no later than the 
end of March. 
At the same time Mitchell in- 
formed all unions that the La- 


Meat Cutters’ 
Strike Wins 


Major Gains 


New York—A five-day strike of 
4,000 wholesale meat handlers and 
office employes against 400 em- 
ployers produced an agreement 
with benefits long argued for by 
union negotiators. 

Members of Meat Cutters Local 
174 voted to accept a 28-month 
contract with these improvements: 

Wage increases of $7 a week 
now, $4 more after 15 months; an 
additional employer payment of 
$1.25 a week into the welfare fund, 
plus 25 cents more per employe to 


Office workers had their 40-hour 
week reduced to 35. hey will be 


cial financial reporting kits con- 
taining copies of the report form 
and informational material on 
what information is required. 

Labor lawyers pointed out that 
included in the kit is information 
concerning which unions can use 
the short form and which must 
use the longer reporting procedure. 
The cutoff for unions using the 
short form is gross annual receipts 
of less than $20,000. 

In this connection, those locals 
which have provisions calling for 
the employer to send checkoffs di- 
rectly to the international union or 
some other intermediate body, and 
which have only a portion of these 
checked-off dues returned to the 
local, need report only on that por- 
tion of dues actually received by 
the local union. 

Labor attorneys also pointed out 
that the Landrum-Griffin instruc- 
tions call for reporting only the 
net salary paid to employes and of- 
ficers, and that money deducted 
for income tax purposes should be 
reported under other disbursements 
rather than as salaries. 


ell suggested they begin working 
on their reports as early as possi- 
ble so as to take advantage of the 
technical services offered by the 
Labor Department's Bureau of La- 
bor-Management Reports. 


In his advisory to unions, Mitch-’ 


uelson of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology also urged im- 
mediate improvement of unemploy- 
ment compensation as a key anti- 
recession action. 
A housing task force, headed by 
N.Y. State Housing Commissioner 
Joseph McMurray, called for “an 
entirely new” program of low-in- 
come housing, liberalization of 
FHA terms and increased loan 
authorizations, added funds for 
housing for the elderly, $100 mil- 
lion in federal loans to help cities 
attack mass transportation prob- 
lems, liberalization of urban re- 
newal programs, plus action on di- 
rect loans for farm housing. 

A task force on education rec- 
ommended $1.4 billion annually 
to help school districts either 
build new classrooms or raise 
teachers’ salaries, or both. The 
committee, headed by Dr. Fred- 
erick Hovde, president of Pur- 
due University, also called for 
stepped-up loans for college class- 
room and housing construction. 

A sharply critical report of Amer- 
ica’s “inadequate” man-in-space pro- 
gram was submitted by a special 
task force headed by Dr. Jerome 
B. Wiesner of MIT. The report 
charged that the nation still trails 
Russia in missile development and 
that there is urgent need for a 
single military space command, and 
called for a thorough reassessment 
of existing U.S. space efforts. 

Earlier, Kennedy had heard from 
a task force on depressed areas, 
and had received a report, details 
of which were not disclosed from 
a committee studying tax problems. 
Still to come was a report on natu- 
ral resources. 


New Appointments Announced 

Kennedy announced a long list 
of appointments to key Administra- 
tion posts, including: 

@ Roger Jones, 52, a career 
government worker and currently 
Civil Service Commission chair- 
man, as Deputy Under Secretary 
of State for Administration. 

@ John W. Macy, Jr., 43, execu- 
tive vice president of Wesleyan 
University, as the new CSC head. 

@ Newton Minow, 34, a law 
partner of Adlai Stevenson, to be 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion chairman. 

@ Arthur Sylvester, Washington 
correspondent for the Newark, 
N.J., News, as Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Public Affairs. 

@ Angier Biddle Duke, former 
foreign service officer, as State 
Dept. Chief of Protocol. 

@ John Moore, vice president of 
the University of Pennsylvania, to 
head the General Services Admin- 
istration. 

@ Bernard Boutin, unsuccessful 
Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor of New Hampshire, as Moore's 
deputy. 

@ Timothy J. Reardon, Jr., 45, 
Kennedy's administrative assistant 
when the President-elect was on 
Capitol Hill, to a similar White 
House post. 

@ Ralph A. Dungan, 37, former 
Kennedy Senate staff aide, as White 
House staff secretary. 

@ Frederick G. Dutton, 37, 
executive secretary to California 
Gov. Edmund G. (Pat) Brown, as 
special assistant to the President. 

In New York, Clothing Workers 
Pres. Jacob §. Potofsky confirmed 
that he had been offered a high 
diplomatic post in the Administra- 
tion but had turned it down rather 
than sever his ties with the union so 


soon after being re-elected as 


ACWA president. 


The Trail Ahead 


Fight Over Crew Size 


Brings N.Y. 


Tug Strike 


New York——Refusal of 11 major railroads in the port of New 
York to write into marine union contracts provisions protecting 
present crew sizes has triggered a strike of three unions against tug 


and ferryboat operations here. 


Approximately 800 members of the Seafarers, Marine Engincers, 


and Masters, 
walked out after negotiating 13 
months and exhausting all the me- 
diation provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act. 


Talks Prolonged 

The strike idled 10 passenger fer- 
ries hauling 30,000 daily com- 
muters from the Jersey shore, and 
$1 tugboats hauling up to 1,000 
carloads of freight a day, plus sev- 
eral hundred barges and lighters. 
Port authorities said the - com- 
muters have switched to other 
forms of transport. 


Union members au- 
thorized a walkout in 1959, 
Their contracts expired Novem- 
ber 1 of that year, but negotia- 
tions continued with the 11 rail- 
roads separately, with the rail- 
roads jointly, and with the aid 
of a mediator who reported the 
parties could agree only on 
grievance procedure. 

Pres. Eisenhower appointed a 
fact-finding committee whose rec- 
ommendations, made December 
10, were rejected by the union 
members. Union sources said the 
fact-finders left the issue of crew 
sizes up to the negotiators, who 
failed to agree after more meet- 
ings. 

The unresolved issues, accord- 
ing to a spokesman for the Rail- 
way Harbor Council, joint union 
committee, in addition to the size 
of crews, include: 


@ Replacement of “archaic” 


Name Van Arsdale 


To Art Center Post 


New York—Pres. Harry Van 
Arsdale, Jr., of the New York Cen- 
tral Labor Council has been named 
a director of Lincoln Center for 
the Performing Arts. 

John D. Rockefeller 3d, the 
board chairman, in announcing the 
appointment paid tribute to Van 
Arsdale’s advice and cooperation in 
planning the center and in other 
community activities. 

Van Arsdale, business manager 
of Local 3 of the Intl. Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, is vice pres- 
ident of the United Housing 
Foundation, a director of the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association and 
the New York World's Fair Corp., 
a trustee of the National Urban 
League and an active participant 
in the work of the United Negro 
College Fund. 


Mates and Pilots® 


welfare provisions, and improve- 
ment in working conditions. 

@ A wage increase of 15 per- 
cent—the fact-finders recommend- 
ed 2 percent, same as the last rail- 
road increase, Based on an aver- 
age $100-a-week wage, employers 
offer an increase of $2 a week, 
but have demanded that 80 cents 
in cost-of-living increases granted 
in 1957 be ended. 


Oil Workers 
Strike Three 
Phillips Plants 


Houston — Three highly auto- 
mated plants of the Phillips Chem- 
ical Co. in Texas have been shut 
down by a strike of 1,450 mem- 
bers of the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers, called to force the com- 
pany to bargain on major fringe 
benefits and to prevent manage- 
ment from weakening present 
agreements. 


Phillips’ Subsidiary 

The company, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the Phillips Petroleum 
Corp., produces petroleum-derived 
chemical products at plants located 
at Pasedena, Borger and Dumas, 
Tex. 

A major issue in dispute is the 
company effort to establish dif- 
ferent contract termination dates 
at each of its plants. Local work 
assignment rules are also in con- 
troversy. 

The three OCAW locals in- 
volved also have demanded that 
changes in fringe benefits, in- 
cluding group hospitalization, life 
insurance and retirement benefits 
be subject to negotiation. 

At present, the union said, the 
Phillips company has insisted that 
it have the unilateral right to make 
all decisions on these matters, in- 
cluding setting the amount of em- 
ploye contributions to the health 
and welfare plans. 


Hanover Supports 
All-American Canal 


Buffalo—Pres. Harold C. Han- 
over of the New York State AFL- 
CIO described the proposed All- 
American Canal across the Niagara 
Peninsula “a sound investment” for 
the people of this state and the na- 
tion and called for additional funds 
to ensure “an exhaustive and com- 


plete study” of the project. 
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IUE Demands 
Pride Protid, 
Hits GE Role 


. The Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, charging that 29 of the 
country’s biggest electrical manu- 


facturers have “swindled” buyers| / 
of electrical equipment and U.S.| 7 
taxpayers out of millions of dollars, | 7 


have asked Congress to undertake 


a “comprehensive investigation to| 7 
determine the nature, extent and/| 7 
effects of price-fixing and bid-rig-| @ 


ging conspiracies” in the industry. 

The IVE executive board point- 
ed out that all 29 corporations and 
45 officers and executives, pre- 
viously indicted for rigging bids 
and fixing prices on $8 billion 
worth of equipment bought by the 
government and by private indus- 


try, entered pleas of guilty or no|# 


contest Dec. 8, 1960. 

At the same time IVE Pres. 
James B. Carey: 

@ Urged Sec. of Commerce 
Frederick H. Mueller to “insist on 
removal” of GE Board Chairman 


Ralph Cordiner as chairman of the |’ 
Commerce Dept.’s Business Advi- | | 


NATIONAL POSTER GIRL for the 1961 New March of Dimes, 


sory Council, or “take steps to deny 
the council its semi-official status”; 

@ Wrote as a GE stockholder 
to Cordiner asking that four IUE 
resolutions, be placed before the 
annual GE shareowner meeting on 
Apr. 26. Carey sent Cordiner the 
text of four proposals asking for 
action against corporation officers 
who violate the anti-trust laws 
and statements explaining why the 
shareowners should vote for the 
proposals. 

The TUE executive board said 
the indictments and pleas fea- 
tured the “largest and most atro- 
cious case of criminal conspiracy 
in the history of the nation’s 
anti-trust laws.” 

The direct result of this “crimi- 
nal conspiracy,” it said, was to 
“swindle both the purchasers and 
American taxpayers out of un- 
counted millions of dollars that 
would have been saved had the 
bidding been truly competitive.” 
It concluded: 

“This conspiracy to undermine 
free competition has led to ar- 
tificially high prices, which have 
unnecessarily increased the costs 
of running the U.S., state and 
municipal governments. 

“The inflated prices, moreover, 
have priced many items of electrical 
equipment out of the domestic and 
international market, with the effect 
of reducing employment at home 
and jeopardizing the nation's inter- 
national trade.” 

Carey wrote Commerce Sec. 
Mueller that he was “seriously 
troubled” by Cordiner’s position as 
head of the Business Advisory 
Council, and asked: “How can the 
Secretary sanction the continuation 
of this body in its semi-official 
status without insisting that its 
officers be above suspicion in their 
adherence to the basic economic 
principles” on which this country 
operates? 


four-year-old Linda Breese of Columbus, O., is shown with AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany, who has urged 13.5 million members of 
organized labor to support fund drive. The child, victim of birth 
defects, symbolizes millions of handicapped children and adults who 
may benefit from National Foundation’s expanded program to 


prevent crippling diseases. 


ICFTU Charges Castro 
With Subverting Unions 


Brussels—The Castro revolution in Cuba has now “fully attained” 
its objective of imposing Communist leadership on the trade union 
movement and subjecting it to government control, the Intl, Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions has charged. 


Trade union rights have been violated under the authority of 


several laws the Castro regime has® 


promulgated, the ICFTU charged. 

One permits the minister of 
labor to oust trade union leaders 
who had been democratically 
elected and to appoint successors. 
Another authorizes him to settle 
all labor disputes and te approve 
or disapprove all labor contracts. 
Still another requires workers to 
change jobs only through the gov- 
ernment labor exchange, thus re- 
stricting free movement. 

“Furthermore,” the ICFTU 
added, “the government has im- 
posed several burdens on workers 
in the form of so-called ‘voluntary 
contributions’ from their wages to- 
wards certain causes which it is 
sponsoring. These ‘voluntary con- 
tributions’ together with new com- 
pulsory deductions from wages 
amount to approximately 15 per- 
cent of workers’ wages. 

“The effect of these deductions 
combined with the wage freeze that 
has been enforced by the Castro 
regime has been to cause a serious 
impairment of the workers’ stand- 
ard of living.” 


expressed sympathy with the “justi- 
fied aspirations” of the Cuban peo- 
ple for better living standards and 
economic and social progress. How- 
ever, it insisted, needed reforms 
should be carried out within a 
“democratic framework.” 


“Such reforms can have real 
meaning for the workers only if 
democratic rights, including such 
trade union rights as the freedom 
of association, the right to bar- 
gain collectively and the right of 
workers freely to choose their 
own leaders, are maintained,” the 
ICFTU continued. 

“We emphatically condemn all 
measures which deprive the workers 
of these rights and which have the 
effect of subjecting the Cuban trade 
union movement to totalitarian con- 
trol. 

“The ICFTU expresses its full 
sympathy with and support for the 
many free and democratic trade 
unionists who are fighting, whether 
inside Cuba or in exile, for the re- 
covery of political and trade union 
freedom.” 
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Money and Manpower: 


To Cuban 


AFL-CIO Votes Aid | 


Refugees 


The AFL-CIO has provided both funds and manpower for the 
task of providing immediate aid to Cuban refugees pouring into the 
@ | United States. 
¢ AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has announced that the Execu- 
tive Council, at its special meeting on Jan. 5, voted a $10,000 con- 


ts tribution to the U. S. Committee for® 


Refugees which has set up a center 
in Florida to house those fleeing 


| from the dictatorship of Fidel Cas- 


B. Sayre, Jr., dean of the Wash- 
ington National Cathedral and the 
committee’s board chairman, 
Meany said the appropriation was 
aimed at providing “some direct 
help for the unfortunate victims of 
the present Cuban terror.” 


He expressed the hope 
bor’s contribution would enable the 
refugee group to “step up its own 
activities aimed at alerting the 
American people to this grave situ- 
ation,” and at the same time to 
provide prompt relief to those vic- 
tims of the Communist-oriented 
Castro regime. 

Labor to Sponsor Job Aid 

At the same time Meany in- 
formed Rabb and Sayre that, in ad- 
dition to the financial contribution, 
labor would provide manpower 
through the AFL-CIO Community 
Services Committee “to do every- 


E 


ruled. 


thing possible to help resettle and 
find employment for these victims.” 


Meany expressed the hope that 
this operation will be able to “pro- 
vide the type of assistance which 
we rendered during the Hungarian 
crisis.” At that time, CSC set up 
a special staff at Camp Kilmer, 
N. J., the Hungarian refugee center, 
to work with community groups 
and CSA staff members across the 
country on the massive job of 
finding employment and homes for 
the families which fled the Com- 
munist terror. 


Affiliates Urged to Participate 
The AFL-CIO president pledged 
that organized labor would cooper- 
ate with Tracy Voorhees, special 
representative of Pres. Eisenhower 
assigned to handle the Cuban ref- 
ugee problem, and said unionists 
would also work with the various 
voluntary organizations “already 
doing a very commendable job.” 
To implement the program, 
Meany said, the Executive Coun- 
cil has called on all of its affiliates 
“to join in this humanitarian ef- 
fort through contributions and 
any other ways that may be evel 
able ‘to them.” 


8 Organizing Firings 
Illegal, NLRB Rules 


An Alabama garment company was guilty of unfair labor prac- 
tices when a plant manager told an employe to tell seven other 
employes they were fired during an organizing campaign by the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, the National Labor Relations Board has 


The F. G. & W. Co. of Gordo, 
Ala., was ordered to return the 
eight to work and also to rein- 
state 28 other workers who went 
on strike the day after the dis- 
charges. 

The finding was based on the 
action of the plant manager, who 
stood outside the plant and said 
to employe Margie Fair: “You 
are fired and that goes for every- 
body that is for the union; get off 
and stay off and don’t come back. 
You can go in there and tell 
them I said so.” 


When seven or eight employes 
left the plant, the manager made 
no attempt to stop them, according 


to testimony. That convinced the 
NLRB, and the trial examiner, 
that Mrs. Fair was acting as the 
plant manager's authorized “agent” 
when she told the employes they 
were fired. The discharges were 
j illegal and so was the firing of the 


=, 28 strikers, the board said. 
Management was ordered to give 


iback pay to Mrs. Fair and the 
| workers she told they were fired. 
| The others were ordered placed on 
a preferential rehiring list. 

The board ordered the company 
to “cease discouraging membership 
in ILGWU, or any other labor 


mee | OFBANIZation of its employes, by 


AUTO WORKERS Pres. Walter P. Reuther tells the Women’s National Democratic Club in Wash- 
D. C., that the country must get the jobless back to work and mobilize our economic poten- 
the appeal for uncommitted nations to “choose to identify themselves with our kind of society.” 


discriminating in regard to hire or 
tenure of employment; to cease 
| interrogating employes concerning 
| their own or other employes’ union 
activities or sympathies; to cease 
threatening employes with closing 
the plant or discontinuing the plant 
if a union becomes the bargaining 
agent; to cease engaging in surveil- 


lance of its employes’ union activ- 
ities; to cease interferring with em- 
ployes in the exercises of the right 
to self-organization.” 


Texas Labor 
Raps State 
Tax Proposals 


Austin, Tex.—-Texas labor has 
sharply criticized recommendations 
for either a sales tax or a payroll 
tax made by the state’s Finance 
Advisory Committee, declaring that 
both proposals would fall hardest 
on low-income workers. 

State AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Fred 
H. Schmidt, a member of the 36- 
man commission, dissented from 
the majority's tax proposals, declar- 
ing that they were motivated “by a 
single concern, to get new state 
revenue without taxing profitable 
corporations and wealthy individu- 
als in accordance with their ability 
to pay.” 

The proposed payroll tax, he 
said, “while better than a sales 
tax,” is inferior to a graduated 
income tax. He noted that the 
tax recommended by the commit- 
tee majority allows no exemption 
for dependents and imposes taxes 
on “those who do not even have 
a subsistence income.” 

group for rejecting an earlier pro- 
posal by Gov. Price Daniel to in- 


crease franchise taxes on multi-state 
corporations, 
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Herewith is the text, slightly condensed, of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council's 20-point program on legislation 
and execttive action recommended to Pres.-elect John F. 
Kennedy and to Congress: 


ON GREAT QUESTION confronts mankind as the 
world stands at the threshold of a new decade: 

Will human genius find a way to forge the political and 
economic tools [to] translate our wealth of knowledge and 
our vast material resources into a better life for all? 

The course of our own country could very well de- 
termine the answer. Never before has one nation borne 
so fateful a responsibility—or faced so magnificent an Op- 
portunity. And never has the concept of human liberty 
been confronted by so malignant an enemy. 

The miracles of science now make it possible to assure 
all the people of this planet of the essentials of healthful 
life—shelter, food and clothing—and an ever-rising stand- 
ard of living. But that possibility has not been realized, 
even in the richest land on earth. We have faltered through 
the Fifties, victimized rather than enriched by our tech- 
nological skills, unwilling or unable to cope with the great 
challenges of the era at home or abroad. Another such 
decade might well prove fatal to human freedom and per- 
haps to humanity itself. 

The labor movement hopes and believes a turning 
point is at hand. New leadership will soon be at the 
helm of government—leadership which is pledged to end 
the spiritual and economic stagnation, the indifference 
and self-satisfaction, into which we have drifted. We 
have faith in that leadership. 


But the new Administration is challenged even before 
it takes office. America is in an economic recession, the 
third in seven years and potentially the most severe. The 
signs are everywhere: 

@ November unemployment was at the rate of 6.4 per- 
cent. When hours of work lost because of partial unem- 
ployment are added, the equivalent rate exceeds 7.5 per- 
cent. Even this rate would mean full-time unemployment 
for more than 5 million in January, with a rise to 6 million 
quite possible. 

@ Inventories are alarmingly high—in autos alone, a 
record of more than a million cars—offering no hope for 
quick recovery. 

@ ‘Housing starts in 1960 were a quarter million behind 
1959, and the outlook is not encouraging. 

@ Steel, bellwether of the durable goods industries, 
stumbles along at less than 50 percent capacity. 


@ Plans for private investment in new plants and equip- 
ment are being shelved as present capacity lies idle and 
prospects are bleak. 


Not only must this deterioriation be arrested; Amer- 
ica must start growing again, at a rate fast enough to 
absorb our rapid population growth and workers displaced 
by revolutionary technological changes; fast enough to wipe 
out poverty and insecurity at home; fast enough to meet 
our vast obligations to the free world and to insure our 
security against Communist aggression. 


America’s own health, moral and economic, is the 
key to freedom’s future everywhere. It must no longer 
be frittered away. 

The labor movement has repeatedly spoken out in re- 
cent months and years about the unmet needs of our 
people; but full employment is the basis of them all. 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION and the new Con- 
gress have much to do in the days ahead, and much of 
it must be done quickly. A wide range of progressive 
measures has already been subjected to exhaustive hear 
ings and thorough debate; what they need now is enact- 
ment, not further investigation. And in addition, the 
gathering economic storm demands prompt and vigorous 
counter-measures on an emergency basis. 


Many steps can, and we believe will, be taken by execu- 
tive action, utilizing laws already on the statute books. 
The civil rights field is an outstanding example. 

An alert and determined President can also take steps 
that will stimulate the economy, through the many con- 
tinuing programs that are under the control of the ex- 
eeutive department. In particular, he can and should ob- 
serve the spirit as well as the letter of the Employment 
Act of 1946, and restore the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers to a meaningful role in government. 

But the basic responsibility for prompt action on the 
the platform endorsed by the American people at the 
polis, as well as on emergency legisiation required by the 
recession, lies with the new Congress. Freed from the 
threat of Presidential veto, guided by leadership that 
looks forward instead of back, Congress can now enact 
with confidence what it knows is best for the nation. 
In this spirit the AFL-CIO recommends the following 

20-point program, covering both long-range and short- 
tange problems that have too long been neglected: 


1. Twice. vetoed in recent years, federal aid to chron- 
ically depressed areas must be delayed no longer. Even 
in times of national “prosperity,” many American com- 
munities are depression-ridden for reasons beyond their 
control. In times of recession their plight is terrifying. A 
bold program of loans and grants for vocational retraining, 
essential public works, plant construction and technical as- 
sistance to encourage establishment of new plants is needed. 


2. Bold action in the field of housing and urban re- 
nhewal can do much to meet one of America’s sorest prob- 
lems and to help put America back to work. The Senate 
last year approved expanded urban renewal and public 


housing programs, only to be stymied by the House Rules 
Committee. The proposed Federal Department of Urban 
Affairs can do much to insure continuing action, 


3- [On schools}, much prdgftes wad made last: year 
toward the inauguration of a federal aid-to-education pro- 
gram, only to be frustrated by a reluctant Administration 
and a conservative coalition in Congress. The construction 
of many more schoolrcoms will improve our educational 
plant and also help provide jobs for thousands. Aid to 
teachers’ salaries is needed if we are to retain and obtain 
the quality and the number of teachers needed for a grow- 
ing America. 


4. Final action on [minimum wages] was prevented last 
year when a conservative coalition refused to budge from 
the House-passed Kitchin-Ayers substitute. Moderate bills 
raising the minimum to $1.25 an hour for presently cov- 
ered workers had been reported out by both House and 
Senate Labor Committees. The bills also established this 
wage in annual step-ups and lowered maximum hours in 
annual step-downs for several million newly covered 
workers. Action in 1961 must come soon in order to bring 
a measure of economic justice to workers and to add to 
the purchasing power on which recovery depends. 


5. {Health care for the aged] is another item of nearly 
finished business. The new President of the United States 
was a principal backer of Forand-type legislation, which 
would provide health insurance for our older citizens under 
the tried and tested social security system. _Now that the 
veto threat of last year has disappeared, Congress should 
proceed at one to pass this sound and humane system. 


Other improvements in the social security system are 
also needed. A 10 percent increase in benefits should be 
adopted at once. This can be done without impairing 
the long-range fiscal soundness of the system. 


6. Immediate action is essential to restore unemployment 
payments to those whose rights have been exhausted, to 
extend the duration of payments to those now receiving 
them and to set a realistic floor under their amount. 
The federal-state jobless benefits system should provide 
benefits at least 50 percent of a worker's average weekly 
wage up to a maximum of two-thirds the state’s average 
weekly wage and for so long as a worker is unemployed 
up to a maximum of 39 weeks. 


de The federal tax system should be flexible enough to 
aid in spurring economic recovery and encouraging eco- 
nomic growth. The President should have discretionary 
authority, subject to disapproval in each instance by Con- 
gress, to temporarily reduce taxes to stimulate the economy. 

We believe that when unemployment exceeds 7 per- 
cent of the work force, the first $10 of withholding taxes 
should be forgiven each week for a period of ten weeks. 
Such tax reduction should not exceed $100 per year per 
tax return. An equivalent reduction should be given to tax- 
payers, not covered by withholding, at the end of the year. 
In addition, Congress should close such unwarranted tax 
loopholes as dividend credits, capital gains favoritism, ex- 
cessive business expense deductions, split income provisions 
and excessive depletion and depreciation allowances. 


8. Federal programs for the construction of hospitals, 
roads and airports are already in being. These programs 
should be expanded by more generous appropriations. 


Literally thousands of public works projects have 
already been planned, programmed and engineered by 
state and local governments, but shelved by cost prob- 
lems. As much as $2 billion in such projects could be 
put into effect in 1961 by incentive grants of $300 mil- 
lion, or 15 percent of total cost, by the federal govern- 
ment. The result would be approximately 110,000 
construction jobs and 170,000 off-site jobs. 


9, The Federal Reserve Board should be urged to aban- 
don its “bills only” or “bills usual” policy for a truly flexi- 
ble monetary policy. At present, the Federal Reserve's 
Open Market Committee should buy securities of varying 
maturities, rather than concentrate almost exclusively on 
the purchase of bills. The effect of buying bills and some 
short-term securities of not more than 15 months duration 
has been to reduce interest rates on such securities, but 
not on bonds of intermediate and long-term duration. As 
a result, interest rates on short term-securities have declined 
almost 50 percent since January, 1960—with an effect on 
the outflow of U. S. dollars to foreign countries—while 
interest ratee on long-term bonds have moved down less 
than 15 percent. 


The Open Market Committee’s purchase of intermediate 
and long-term bonds would help curtail the outflow of 
U.S. dollars, and at the same time stimulate bank lending 
and mortgage loans by reduting long-term interest rates. 
Our monetary policies should be designed to influence our 
industrial technological progress consistent with our eco- 
nomic growth. We also urge that the membership of the 
Federal Reserve Board be revised to insure competent rep- 
resentation of all basic functional economic groups. 


10. Not only for obvious economic reasons, but for 
vastly more important moral and social reasons, Congress 
must act to end the disgraceful exploitation of the na- 
tion’s migratory farm workers. This problem must be 
vigorously dealt with on all fronts—wages, housing, edu- 
cation; social security and public health. The foreign 
contract labor program, justifiable only in times of na- 
tional manpower shortages, should be discontinued as 
quickly as possible. 


Labor’s Goals...for a Better America 


LL. Both the Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Griffin Acts 
contain provisions which harshly and unfairly limit the 
freedom of workers to organize and bargain collectively, 
and which impose inordinate burdens on established 
unions. 

Among the major changes needed in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act are elimination of the section state 
“right-to-work” laws; revision of the freedom of speech 


pre-hearing election and realistic modification of sec- 
ondary beycott and organizational picketing provisions 
to restore the right of free speech to trade unions. 

The Landrum-Griffin Act should be stripped of those 
provisions that shackle honest unions in their legitimate 
activities. The weak sections on management misdeeds 
should be made more effective. 


12. One item of labor legislation should and can be 
passed immediately. The right to picket on construction . 
sites was requested by Pres. Eisenhower three times and 
received strong bipartisan support. Last year, however, 
the Kennedy-Thompson. Bill was killed by the House 
Rules Committeee and filibustered to death in the Senate 
Labor Committee. Simple justice demands early action. 


13. An expanded federal program to develop the 
peacetime uses of atomic energy, including the generation 
of electric power, should be enacted. Needed also are an 
effective and comprehensive federal program to control 
atomic radiation hazards and a federal workmen's com- 
pensation system for atomic workers. 


14, America in the Sixties must face up to the un- 
precedented and rapidly increasing demand upon her 
great but not unlimited stockpile of natural resources, 
A bold program of land and water development on a 
river basin approach is urgent. An adequate program of 
water pollution control cannot wait any longer. 


15. In the non-economic area, no challenge is greater 
than that of completing the job started 100 years ago of 
assuring equal treatment before the law and equal oppor- 
say Sy all, regardless of race or color or national origin, 


Completely effective civil rights legislation cannot realis- 
tically be expected out of the Senate unless an end is put 
to the present filibuster rule. 


WB. Our. genset: teneniqnetion: tase euestno-. Maasetiond 
and humanized. Its unworkability has been demonstrated 
in the eight years since passage by the enactment of nu- 
merous special measures to meet America’s responsibili- 
ties in the world community. The present national origins 
system should be replaced by a new quota system that 
sheds the present discriminatory features. The number 
of quota immigrants should be increased moderately to 
250,000 to reflect the much-increased population of the 
United States and the increased needs throughout the 
world. The new law should include explicit and perma- 
nent authorization to allow refugees to enter the United 
States during crises such as the Hungarian one in 1956, 


17. The present concern over gold and international 
payments must not serve as a pretext to end or cripple the 
mutual security program. Allied nations whom we helped 
to economic recovery do have a responsibility to carry 
a fair share of the load, but America’s responsibility is as 
great as ever, 

In the newly nations of the world, eco- 
nomic and technical assistance from democratic na- 
tions can make the difference between freedom and 
tyranny for the people. 


18. Legislation should be passed giving statutory certifi- 
cation to bona fide trade unions of federal employes so 
that these workers may have the right of collective bar- 
gaining comparable to workers in private industry, In- 
equities now existing in pay scales of postal and classi- 
fied employes should be reviewed by the Congress. 


19, We favor the enactment of legislation which will 
wherever possible base price supports on production pay- 
ments aimed at support of the family farm and lower 
prices to consumers. A reasonable ceiling should be 
placed on help for any one farm. We also endorse pro- 
gram to bring more of our abundant food and fiber to 
the aid of unemployed and other needy Americans; the 
expansion of our school lunch program, and more ex- 
tensive use of our agricultural surpluses overseas. 


20. VYhile the restoration of our economic strength and 
our moral leadership is of paramount importance, we dare 
not neglect our military defenses. We, together with our 
allies in the free world, must be strong enough to deter, 
and if necessary to defeat, aggression from any source in 
any form. This means a defense establishment equipped 
to cope with small crises as well as large ones; with limited 
as well as total war. We recognize the immense com 
plexity of the problem, but for the security of our way 
of life, it must be sclved. Certainly security for America 
and her people is worth what it costs, 
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The Crisis in Jobs 


‘How BAD is the unemployment situation? In the next month 

or 80 it is anticipated that 7 out of every 100 Americans look- 
ing for jobs will be unable to find them. Under so-called normal 
economic conditions, 3 workers in 100 cannot find jobs at the 
moment they are searching for employment. 

When the nation is confronted with unemployment at morc 
than double the normal rate, the situation is critical. 

The AFL-CIO estimates that to reduce present joblessness to 
the 1951-53 rate of less than 3.5 percent of the labor force would 
take a growth rate of nearly 10 percent in 1961—or twice what 
is considered an adequate average growth rate by outstanding 
economists, 

If the economic growth rate jumped from its present stagnant 
condition to 5 percent this year, at the end of 1961 unemployment 
would be cut from 7 out of every 100 jobseekers to 6 out of every 
100, labor economists estimate. 

This is a crisis that calls for decisive government action. If 
there is hesitation, if Congress fails to meet the needs, another 
recession will more than likely be waiting to come on stage in 
1963 or 1964. 


Social Security Vindicated 


if Ipsee WHITE HOUSE Conference on Aging has produced sub- 
stantial evidence that the American people are ready to support 
a program of health care for the aged under social security. 

The prevailing sentiment of the conference work groups con- 
cerned, despite the well-organized and widely-publicized opposi- 
tion of the American Medical Association, supported legislation 
in the 87th Congress to make health care for the aged a matter 
of right rather than subject older citizens to disgraceful means tests. 

The conference produced important support for the program 
from two former top officials of the Eisenhower Administration— 
HEW Sec. Marion B. Folsom and White House aide Arthur Larson, 
reflecting the widespread support for this financially sound and 
dignified approach to a critical problem. 

The shrill cries of the AMA and the insurance companies will 
continue on Capitol Hill during the congressional session, But 
this special-interest pleading has been exposed as resting on the 
narrowest possible base. 

Congress has a green light from the majority of American peo- 
ple. The incoming Kennedy Administration is on record for the 
health care program. With exhaustive hearings and debate of the 
last Congress as a basis, the 87th Congress should move quickly. 


Public Interest Program 


RESPONSIBLE, realistic, public interest program to cope 

with the third and possibly most serious recession since 1953 

and to build a sound and strong economy for the Sixties has been 

drafted by the AFL-CIO for the consideration of the new Congress 
and the incoming Kennedy Administration. 

Only three of the 20 points in labor's program deal with legis- 
lation directly affecting unions—trevision of the Taft-Hartley and 
Landruni-Griffin Acts to make them more equitable and just 
and the acknowledgment of bargaining rights for federal workers. 
The other 17 points, ranging over the vast problems that con- 
front the nation, are not “labor” matters—they constitute a pro- 
gram that grinds no axe except for the public interest. 

It is a responsible program keyed to the reality that the cost of 
doing nothing is disaster and defeat, that the reward of action is an 
advance toward long-term prosperity and peace. 
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The Picture Isn’t Improving! 


wan FoR THE 
AFL-CIO news 


Outlook for 1961: 


Employer Attitude to Unionism 
Seen Key to Industrial Peace 


Following are excerpts from an article by AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany which appeared in a 
special section of the waeningion Post, “Preview 
1961.” 


[_ ABoR LOOKS to 1961 as a turning point 
toward better times. 

We believe the Kennedy Administration will 
move promptly and vigorously to strengthen the 
entire nation, to reduce high unemployment and 
to stimulate healthy economic growth. 

Since 1953 we have not had a sound, grow- 
ing economy. Our rate of economic growth has 
been halved. Our “normal” rate of unemploy- 
ment has doubled. In 1959 there were actually 
fewer manhours worked in private employment 
than there were in 1953, despite an increase of 
nearly 5.5 million in the national work force. 

We are even more disturbed when we look 
to the future. The “baby boom” that began 
about 1940 will hit the labor market in the com- 
ing years as it has been hitting the schools for the 
last decade and a half. 

When this population explosion is coupled 
with the steady and often dramatic rise in man- 
hour productivity in both industrial and white- 
collar occupations, there is ample reason to won- 
der where the jobs are coming from. 


WE BELIEVE the Federal Government must 
take active leadership in order to stimulate 
economic growth. The Employment Act of 1946 
should be applied in a meaningful way. There 
should be legislation relating to depressed areas, 
aid to education, the Federal minimum wage, 
housing, medical care and the like. There should 
be renewed efforts to insure equality of opportu- 
nity for all citizens. 

We expect such legislation to be enacted 
because it was pledged in the Democratic plat- 
form and vigorously endorsed by Senators Ken- 
nedy and Johnson during the campaign. We 

feel reasonably sure that strong presidential 
leadership on behalf of social and economic 
progress will overcome the reactionary opposi- 
tion in Congress. 

Up to now I have discussed only questions of 
broad, general concern. The labor movement 
realizes that the national interest far outweighs 
any special interests, and we know that we can 
‘rosper and progress only as our country does so. 


At the same time, we do have special interests 


‘that involve the labor movement as an institution, 


and the relationships between labor and manage- — 
ment. Here, too, we hope some changes will be 
made. 


THERE IS AN UNDOUBTED NEED for 
thorough, dispassionate reexamination and revi- 
sion of our basic labor-management laws. While 
priority should be given to the program for put- 
ting the country as a whole back on the right 
economic track, there are some immediate steps 
the new Administration and Congress can take. 

There is the legalization of picketing on con- 
struction sites, on which nearly everyone is agreed 
but which has somehow eluded the legislative 
process. There is the matter of administrative at- 
titude in the National Labor Relations Board, 
which for eight years has hardly reflected the es- 
tablished policy of the United States that collective 
bargaining is good for the country and ought to 
be encouraged. There will be, if our fears are 
realized, an immediate need to strengthen the un- 
employment insurance system, 

As for face-to-face and day-to-day relations be- 
tween labor and management, these as always will 
vary from union to union, from industry to in- 
dustry and from place to place. I would hope that 
the new Administration will pursue more vig- 
orously my proposal for a continuing exploration 
of ways and means to achieve better understanding 
between labor and management. Yet it should 
be recognized that genuine understanding requires 
a genuine desire on both sides to achieve it. 


Failure by management to accept the inevita- 
bility and the permanence of union organization 
is the greatest single threat to industrial peace in 
America. 

Labor, along with ail Americans, wants peace 
and the preservation of human freedom. We be- 
lieve this goal can be achieved only with a 
stronger, more vital America, 
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Morgan Says: 


\Misdeeds. of Business Given 
Scant Coverage in Daily Press 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 


gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


AYBE IT’S A LEGACY from the time when 
few dared to question—out loud—-the be- 
havior of the “ruling classes,” so-called, but the 
unpretty fact is that we Americans still use a 
double standard in measuring the morality of man- 
agement and labor. One of the most eloquent ex- 
amples of this duality ever peyrgy S| 
recorded emerged in the e rr 


the largest antitrust case "9% 
ever tried. -_ 
It’s a safe bet that the f : 
public at large is quite un- RS 
aware that im early De- | = 
cember, 19 big manufac- 
turers of heavy electrical 
equipment pleaded guilty 
in federal court to crim- — 
inal charges of price fix- Morgan 
ing. Am@ng the principal defendants were firms 
whose brand names—General Electric, Westing- 
house, Allis Chalmers—are household words. 


But the word of their criminality simply didn’t 
get around as widely as it would have if a similar 
rap had descended on a trade union. The story was 
not suppressed. But by the nature of our American 
sense of values as measured by the information 
media, it just didn't get the play given, say, ex- 
posés of-fabor racketeering in the heyday of the 
McClellan committee. 

What happened, briefly, was this: in the dec- 
ade of the 1950's by a simple but secret system 
of faking competitive bids these companies 
carved up markets and rigged prices on sales 
amounting to a total of $7 billion to industry— 
private utilities and other corporations—and $1 
billion in federal, state and local government 
contracts. 

With factual reporting and a series of biting 
editorials, the Washington Post, to its everlasting 
credit, has endeavored to put this whole mess into 
a little sharper perspective. The Post provides a 
fascinating peek into the workings of some cor- 
porate minds by excerpting from a General Elec- 


tric task force report some recommendations on 
public relations: 

“Business,” the excerpt begins, “might sub- 
sidize a ‘brain trust’ of competent writers (nov- 
elists, playwrights, etc.) to begin an active cam- 
paign of turning public attention away from the 
left through the source of popular attitude 


Washington Reports: 


Mansfield, Dirksen See Action 
On 5-Point Kennedy Program 


HE DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN 

leaders of the Senate both expect action in 
the new Congress on area redevelopment, hous- 
ing, minimum wages, medical care for the aged 
and education, but as Sen. Everett Dirkesen (R- 
lli.), the minority leader, puts it, “We will be in 
disagreement in many cases on means and meth- 
ods, probably not so much on goals.” 

Sen. Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.), majority lead- 
er, and Dirksen were interviewed on Washington 


§ Reports to the People, AFL-CIO public service 


educational program, heard on 450 radio stations. 

Mansfield flatly predicted passage by Con- 
gress of the five-point program proposed by - 
President-elect John F. Kennedy. 

“We have held hearings on all these meas- 
ures,” he said. “All we have te do is up-date 
them.’ 
“The election is over and now it is our respon- 
sibility, regardless of the labels 'we wear, to work 
in the interest of the country” Dirksen declared. 
“I am quite confident there will be no blind op- 
Position to a program.” : 
The Democratic leader said that housing, mini- 
Mum wage, education, health care for the aged 
and area redevelopment “are in themselves, in a 
Certain sense, civil rights measures because they 
apply to all people, regardless of race, color or 


fermation (television, movies, stage, radio, 
novels, magazine articles, etc.) 

“It is important to pick out opinion molders 
in each community and ‘work on them.’ How- 
ever, as a rule a specific story should not be given 
to them directly by just anyone at random. For 
example, if the opinion molder to be influenced 
is a newspaper publisher it might be best to have 
him approached by one of his biggest advertisers.” 


IN AN INTERESTINGLY REFINED concept 
of executive responsibility, the board chairman 
and ex-president of General Electric, Ralph J. 
Cordiner, says he knew nothing of the conspiracy 
in which GE was so deeply involved. But it is as 
if this whole pattern, from the sly public relations 
approach outlined above to the conniving actu- 
ally to cheat other businesses and the government 
—and thus the public—out of millions, had be- 
come an accepted way of life. 

What a hollow, hyprocritical sound there is 
now to the arguments of “patriotism” anj “na- 
tional security” which the industry has tried to 
use—sometimes successfully—to defeat foreign 
competition. 

In 1959, TVA bought a British turbine gen- 
erator for a low bid of $12.1 million. Though 
GE and Westinghouse bids were each more than 
$5 million higher, appeals were made—aunsuccess- 
fully—to the White House to revoke the British 
bid. One GE vice president complained foreign 
bidders had the advantage of lower wages. But 
economists for the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers figure the 45 percent difference in bid 
prices more than exceeds the difference in labor 
costs between the American and British electrical 
manufacturing industries; that in other words GE 
and/or Westinghouse could have met the British 
bid and still made a profit despite higher Ameri- 
can wages. 

The behavior of business, as revealed in this 
vast and shocking price-fixing conspiracy, 
should not only impel sober self-appraisal by 
the captains of industry but stir deep public 
concern. 

The same concern and soul-searching, I hasten 
to add, should apply to unions wherever wrong- 
doing is involved. Of course, the racketeering or 
misuse of power by certain labor leaders is not 
mere juvenile delinquency. It is despicable and 
unacceptable in any size. But let’s begin now to 
apply the same standard of morality to both 
union and management. 

We should have realized long ago that insofar 
as human weakness and strength are concerned, 
we do indeed have a classless society. 


legislation itself is concerned, it would be my 
belief that in view of what Pres.-clect Kennedy 
said during the campaign he would use to the ut- 
most the powers which are vested in the presi- 
dency and which have not been used up to this 


time. Then, if these are not enough to assure that} | 
every American is given the equality of opportu-| 7 


nity and the rights which are his under the con- 


stitution, I would assume that civil rights legisla~| ; 


tion would be introduced.” 


DIRKSEN SAID he expected an effort to do 
something about secondary boycotts and Section 
14-b of the Taft-Hartley Act which gives states 
the right of independent action on anti-union 


right-to-work legislation. On the latter, he said,}j 


“We might find ourselves in opposition without 
being able to bring in a substitute.” 


been under consideration for a long time and on 
which hearings have been held.” 

Action on health insurance for the aged, ac- 
cording to Mansfield, will have to await action by 
the House Ways and Means Committee. If no 
bill comes from the House, he added, “we will be 
ready to consider attaching an amendment on 
medical care to a bill of a different nature coming 
out of the House by way of the Ways and Mean 
Committee.” 


— 


WHILE NATIONAL ATTENTION is centered on the Kennedy 
inauguration, liberals in the state of Virginia are thinking of the 
possibility that this year, when a new governor will be chosen, 
there is for the first time in nearly three decades a chance to upset 
a conservative Democratic machine operated by Sen. Harry F, 

The of such an event would be national rather 
than local, for Virginia is still the state that sets the patterns for 
much of the South. The “massive resistance” policy to school 
integration initiated by Byrd himself encouraged Deep South 
states to rash actions threatening to shut down the public school 
system rather than permit integration. 

The political and financial conservatism that permeates the state's 
government—the Byrd Machine calls it “sound fiscal policy”—has 
resulted in poor schoois, an appalling deficiency in méntal ‘hospitals 
and social services generally, and a third-rate highway system. In 
all such matters, politicians in states with less of an aura of historic 
leadership can point to Virginia's policies as justification for their 
own slothfulness and conservatism. 

* + * 

ONE OF THE BEST sources of intelligence on Virginia politics 
is the news letter of the Virginia State AFL-CIO, which points out 
that a few years ago the Byrd Machine could not only have told 
in advance the name of the next governor but also “who the gov- 
ernor would be after the next governor.” 
New factors have now been inserted, the news letter reminds its 
readers, that are based largely on Gov. J. Lindsay Almond’s suc- 
cessful revolt against the machine on the public school, issue. The 
analysis continues: 

“The first fact, which may not be to the liking of some of our 
people, is that Virginia is not yet going to get a liberal governor. 
Present indications are that we are going to have to choose be- 


tween a candidate who has the blessing of the Byrd faction and 
one who does not have it. 


“Since there is no indication there will be a genuine liberal or 
‘anti-organization’ candidate, people may wonder why the Byrd 
group finds it necessary to put up a candidate of its own, The 
answer is simple: For decades, the potential candidates have come 
to the Machine; it would never do for the Machine to go to one 
itself. That would invite loss of face; the little man from Berryville 
would no longer be making all the decisions. Some people might 
get to the point where they tried to reason for themselves or to act 
on their own.” 
a, Oe 
SUGGESTING that the Byrd Machine will probably back Attor- 
ney Gen. Albertis Harrison in the Democratic primary in July 
against Lieut. Gov. A. E. Stephens, who is close to Almond on 
public school and tax issues, the news letter points out that be- 
cause of the cleavage in the party, the Byrd Machine candidate 
would ordinarily be considered at least potentially in trouble. 
The probability, however, is that Republicans may vote heavily 

in the Democratic primary. “Party lines in Virginia have almost 

disappeared. Byrd is a Republican by philosophy; they would 

be inclined to support his candidate. Would it not be a fitting 

repayment by Republicans for the ‘golden silence’ on Byrd's part 

which helped throw Virginia to Richard Nixon last November?” 

The news letter re-emphasizes that “a choice between reaction 
and liberalism is not in the cards for Virginians this year. It will 
be a choice between a moderate and the Byrd Machine.” 

Any choice at all is vastly preferrable to no choice. Any change 
in the tone of Virginia politics would encourage liberalism all over 
the South; it would give incentive to the moderates who are now 
silent to begin civic and political action of their own. And the 


effect would reach into national affairs through the House and the 
Senate. 
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SEN, MIKE MANSFIELD (D-Mont.), wey ond leader, right, pre- 
dicted Congress will act favorably on the Kennedy five-point pro- 


gram in the current session. Sen. Everett McKinley Dirksen (R-IIL), 
ninority leader, also on Washington Reports to the People, AFL- 
“10 public service radio program, ‘said: the Republicans will have 


4 “coastructive attitude” toward Administration proposals. 
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How to Buy: 


Most Consumers Still Puzzled 
By Deceptive Interest Rates 


By Sidney Margolius 


NUMBER OF SURVEYS have shown that 
most people don’t understand what interest 
rate they pay when they borrow moncy or buy on 
credit. The most recent, by the University of 
Michigan’s Survey Research Center, found that 
two out of five people questioned had no idea 
what it cost them 
to buy cars on time 
payments, and the 
others guessed all 
the way from 6 per- 
cent to 13 percent. 
The research cen- 
ter also reported 
that this is the first 
question on which 
it has ever found 
college graduates as 
misinformed as the 
rest of the public. 
Actually, the de- 
ceptive way in which 
. finance charges are 
stated is one of the biggest foolers of the pub- 
lic being practiced today. This deception is 
practiced by almost all lenders. In fact, even 
the United States Government participates in the 
foolery when it tells the public that the finance 
charge on FHA home improvement loans is “$5 
per $100.” This appears to be a 5 percent inter- 
est rate. It is not.’ It is a true interest rate of 
approximately 10 percent. 

Moreover, the interest-rate deception, instead 
of being stopped, is increasing. Now education 
loans are being offered by large finance companies 
at rates which are really twice as high as they 
seem, and can seriously fool parents and students. 
They may be led to think that the “4 percent” 
charged by Tuition Plan Inc., a subsidiary of Com- 
mercial Investment Trust, or the “5S percent” 
charged by Education Funds, Inc., a new plan 
sponsored by Household Finance Corp., are really 
close to the 3 and 4 percent colleges themselves 
charge students for loans. They are not. 

The difference is that the college and Govern- 
ment-sponsered loan funds charge interest only 
on the remaining balance of the debt. Thus, 
their rates are true annual interest rates. 

But the rates charged by the commercial edu- 
cation»i ienders are figured on the original or 
face amount of the loan. 


UNTIL INTEREST-RATE DECEPTION is 
outlawed, you do need a little knowledge of how 
to tell the true interest rate to protect yourself. 
A few rules can help you know. 

First of all, if the interest rate is stated as a 


From Soup fo Nonsense: 


monthly percentage of the declining balance, you 
simply multiply by 12 to know the true annual 
interest rate. Thus, 1 percent a month charged 
by a credit union is a true 12 percent. The 2 per- 
cent a month which a small-loan company may 
charge, is a true 24 percent per annum. The 1.5 
percent a month charged by some retailers on 
“budget accounts” is a true 18 percent a year. 
But that’s only h-lf the story. Many lenders 
advertice a yearly rate. Then you can use this 
rule of thumb: Whea the finance charge is stated 
as a yearly rate, and you pay back every month, 
the true annual interest rate is approximately 
double the stated rate. (The exception is home 
mortgages. The true annual interest rate is the 
stated rate, since mortgage lenders figure the 
credit fee on the declining balance.) 

FHA says its home-improvement loans cost 
you $5 a year per $100 of loan. You borrow 
$600 to be repaid in 12 months. The credit fee 
is $30. You don’t really owe $600 for the whole 
year. You owe $600 the first month, $550 the 
second month, and so on. Your average debt is 
really $325. (To know what your average debt 
is on an installment loan, all you really need do 
is add the amounts you owe the first and the last 
month, and divide by two. In this case, your 
first month’s debt is $600, the last month's is $50.) 

You then divide your average debt into the 
credit fee. In this example, dividing $325 into 
the finance charge of $30 gives you a true an- 
nual interest rate of 9.2 percent—approximately 
double the stated rate. 

Where people really get confused is when the 
debt is for more or less than one year. But that’s 
not too hard to figure out. Suppose you borrow 
$600 for a used car to be repaid at the rate of 
$25 a month over two years. The dealer charges 
you 12 percent of $600 for each year. That's 
$72 a year or $144 for the two-year period. Your 
average debt is $312 (first. month’s debt plus 
last month’s, divided by two). You then divide the 
$312 into $144. That gives you 46 percent. But 
since the period is for more than a year, you re- 
duce the interest rate proportionately. In this 
case, you divide the two-year cost by two to know 
the true annual rate—23 percent. 

But if the debt is for less than a year, you in- 
crease the rate proportionately. An insurance com- 


pany may charge you $2 for delaying a $20 


payment on your auto insurance for two months. 
This is not a rate of 10 percent as it may seem. 


You are paying $2 for the use of $20 for one- 
sixth of a year. The true per annum rate is 60 


percent. 


And that happens to be a true example. 
Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius 


A Not-Very-Guilty Conscience 


Can Still Prove 


By Jane Goodsell 


[™ AS HONEST as the day is long. Oh, ali 
right, I'm almost as honest. Stop raising your 
eyebrows at me, and I'll admit everything. I'm 
6 cents overdue on my library card, and I occa- 
sionally swipe sugar cubes when I cat in a restau- 
rant. Oh, not the whole bowlful. Just one or two. 
Three at the most. 

Surely that isn’t 
enough for the 
guilty way I act 
whenever I fing 
myself face-to-face 
with a policeman. 


muscles twitch. 

The last time I was stopped by a policeman, 
who was making a routine traffic check, I actec 
as suspicious as if I were smuggling dope over 


Embarrassing 


the border. I blushed and stammered and, 
when he asked for my driver's license, I 
handed over my library card. 


The same thing happens when I cash a check. 
Hard as I try to be nonchalant, I can't bring it 
Instead of behaving like a person engaged 
in a routine financial transaction, I sneak around 


off. 


like a pickpocket. 


When asked for proof of my identity, I act as 


though I'm on the witness stand, fighting for my 
life. I not only display my driver's license, but 
also my social security card, my blood donor’s 
certificate, snapshots of my children and a letter 
from my cousin. I can barely restrain myself 
from offering to submit to a lie detector test. 

USING A CHARGE ACCOUNT—my very 
own charge account—makes me feel sneaky like 
a crook. If the clerk makes a routine phone call 
to check on the account, I feel certain that she 
is summoning the house detective. 

All currency larger than a $10 bill looks to 
me like ransom money. If I have two $20 bills 
in my wallet, I have an apprehensive feeling 
that the FBI is about to close in on me. 

The way I figure it, there are only two possible 
solutions to my problem. I can consult a psy- 
chiatrist or else I can stop swiping those sugar 


“ 


cubes, 


/ = 
i , 
Labor Calendar 
Of Conventions 
Herewith is a list of conventions scheduled this year by the 
AFL-CIO and its departments, by national and international 
union affiliates and by state central bodies. Changes and addi- 
tions will be reported: 
DATE ORGANIZATION PLACE 
Feb. 13-15 AFL-CIO Maritime Miami Beach, Fla. 
Trades 
Mar. 6-13 Glass Bottle Blowers Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mar. 13 Hotel & Restaurant Philadelphia, Pa. 
Employes 
Apr. 10-12 Coopers New York, N. Y. 
Apr. 17-20 Louisiana Baton Rouge, La. 
Apr. 24-25 Master Mechanics & Washington, D. C. 
Foremen 
May Marine Engineers Los Angeles; Calif. 
May Plate Printers Ottawa, Canada 
May 1 Boiler Makers Long Beach, Calif. 
May 1 Firemen & Oilers Philadelphia, Pa. 
May 1 Hosiery Workers To be announced 
May 1-5 United Shoe Workers Boston, Mass. 
May 2-5 Arizona Yuma, Ariz. 
May 17-19 Georgia Macon, Ga. 
May 22 Insurance Workers Philadelphia, Pa. 
May 22 Pennsylvania Philadelphia, Pa. 
June 5 Glass Workers Milwaukee, Wis. 
June 11 Aluminum Workers Massena, N. Y. 
June 12 Oregon Coos Bay, Ore. 
June 12-14 Idaho Boise, Ida. 
June 12-15 Musicians Atlantic City, N. J. 
June 16 Montana Bozeman, Mont. 
June 19 Boot & Shoe Workers _— Cincinnati, O. 
June 19-23 Communications Kansas City, Mo. 
Workers 
June 20 Glove ‘Workers To be announced 
June 26 Elevator Constructors Boston, Mass. 
July 10-13 Washington Yakima, Wash 
July 24-28 Newspaper Guild Vancouver, B. C 
July 31-Aug. 13 Molders & Foundry. Cincinnati, O. 
Workers 
Aug. 5-11 Typographical Union Dallas, Tex 
Aug. 7-12 Plumbers & Pipe Fitters Kansas City, Mo. 
Aug. 14-17 Texas Galveston, Tex. 
Aug. 14-18 Teachers Philadelphia, Pa. 
Aug. 14-19 Brewery Workers Baltimore, Md. 
Aug. 18-20 Nevada Reno, Nev. 
Aug. 21-25 Railroad Signalmen Denver, Colo. 
Aug. 21-26 Photo Engravers New York, N. Y. 
Aug. 27-Sept. 1 Plasterers & Cement Denver, Colo, 
Masons 
Aug. 28-30 Virginia Norfolk, Va. 
Sept. 1-3 Siderographers New York, N. Y. 
Sept. 11-13 Connecticut Hartford, Conn. 
Sept. 11-15 Lathers Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 11-15 Street & Electric Rail- Toronto, Ont. 
way Employes 
Sept. 11-16 Stereotypers San Antonio, Tex. 
Sept. 24 Transport Workers New York, N. Y. 
Sept. 25-29 Allied Industrial Chicago, IIL. 
Workers 
Sept. 26-28 Iowa Davenport, Ia. 
October Hod Carriers Chicago, Il. 
October Massachusetts Boston, Mass. 
October New Hampshire Manchester, N. H. 
October New Mexico Carlsbad, N. M. 
October Tennessee Nashville, Tenn. 
Oct. 2-4 Nebraska Omaha, Neb. 
Oct. 2-5 Florida Hollywood, Fla. 
Oct. 2-6 Woodworkers Miami, Fla, 
Oct. 8-13 Illinois Peoria, Ill. 
Oct. 10-12 Air Line Dispatchers Miami, Fla. 
Oct. 16 Commercial Quebec City, Que. 
Telegraphers 
Oct. 16-18 Kentucky Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 25-28 Kansas Topeka, Kan. 
November AFL-CIO Industrial Washington, D. C. 
Union Dept. 
November Maryland-District of Washington, D. C. 
Columbia 
Nov, 14-16 Flight i To be announced 
Nov. 29-Dec.1 AFL-CIO Building Miami Beach, Fla, 
Trades Dept. 
December Maine To be announced 
December New Jersey IUC Atlantic City, N. J. 
December Oklahoma Oklahoma City, Okla. 
December AFL-CIO Auxiliaries Miami Beach, Fla. — 
December AFL-CIO Metal Trades Miami Beach, Fla. 
Dept. 
Dec. 4-6 AFL-CIO Union Label Miami Beach, Fla. 
Dec. 4-6 Intl. Labor Press Miami Beach, Fla. 
Association 
Dec, 7 AFL-CIO Miami Beach, Fia. 
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} paw Proposes Recession ‘Cushion’: - 
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Temporary Shutdowns Urged | 


o Stabilize Auto Employment§ 


Detroit—The Auto Workers, facing heavy production cuts in the automotive industry, have called 


the “Big Three” ne on Se ee ee oe 


Jgubstitute for either mass layoffs or short workwecks. 
Noting that the industry has extremely large piled-up new-car inventories, UAW Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther said the proposals would both help check the recession and protect workers through unem-| 


li 


| 
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ft 


i 


z 


i 
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The UAW proposal—submitted 
erally to the managements of Gen- 
@al Motors, Ford and Chrysler in 


separate meetings—has been taken 


under consideration by the three 
corporations, the union declared. 

Under the Auto Workers’ plan 
a plant forced to slash employment 
by 20 percent would close down 
its entire operation for one week 
out of every five. Reuther gave 
these figures to back up the union 
proposal: 


Weekly Average Higher 

An auito worker with a wife and 
two children, earning the current 
average straight-time hourly rate 
of $2.78, would receive take-home 
pay of $79.49 a week if he were 
placed on a four-day schedule. 
Under the UAW plan, he would 


R-T-W’ Repeal Drive 


|Launched in Indiana 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Indiana’s Gov. Matthew E. Welsh (D) has 
called for early repeal of the state’s so-called “right-to-work” law 
in an address to a joint session of the legislature. 

The newly-installed governor, elected on a platform calling for 
repealing the ban on the union shop, told the legislature that “the 


misnamed ‘right-to-work’ law is a 
source of controversy and labor 
unrest without any benefit to the 
state or its citizens.” 

His message to the legislature— 
the Senate narrowly controlled by 
the Democrats and the House held 
firmly by the Republicans—set the 
stage for a two-front battle over 
restrictions on union security. 

Supporters of the repeal drive 
are seeking a coalition of Demo- 
crats and 


A counter-move finds business- 
backed Republicans calling for 
legislation to outlaw the agency 
shop, under which employes who 
do not join the union which repre- 
sents them in collective bargaining 
are required to pay a service fee 
normally equivalent to union dues. 

The agency shop was upheld as 
legal in a state court decision. 
Weish told the legislature that 
although this made the “right-to- 
work” issue largely “academic,” it 
remained as a source of “labor 
unrest.” 

A major assist in the broad- 
based drive for repeal of “right- 
to-work” came on the eve of the 
convening of the legislature at a 
dinner given by the Negro Fed- 
eration of Associated Clubs for 
members of the legislature. 

The federation, made up of 136 
Negro organizations in the state, 
told the legislators that repeal of 
the “right-to-work” law was one of 
the group's four chief legislative 


of a state civil rights commission 
and an end to employment and 
housing discrimination. 

Rev. Clinton Marsh, a member 
of the Indiana Council for Indus- 
trial Peace, charged that the “so- 
talled ‘right-to-work’ law has 


Union Label Group 


Hits Airline Caterer 


New York—The Greater New 
York Union Label & Service Trades 
sae has begun the distribution 

of leaflets advising air travelers to 


la. “fly first class all the way” on air- 


' 


wrought its greatest injustice on 
the Indiana Negro worker.” The 
effect of anti-union legislation is to 
depress wages and working condi- 
tions of Negro workers, he said. 
In a letter to Pres. Starling 
James of the Negro federation, 
State AFL-CIO Pres. Dallas Sells 
thanked the group for its effec- 
tive campaign against R-T-W and 
noted that “right-to-work” laws 
encourage “auction-block _ em- 
ployment practices.” 

The first test of the repeal drive 
is expected to come in the Senate, 
where the Democrats hold a scant 
two-vote margin. A single Demo- 
cratic defection, unless countered 
by a GOP vote for repeal, would 
give the state’s Republican lieuten- 
ant-governor the tie-breaking de- 
cision. 

In the House, a number of Re- 
publicans have pledged to support 
repeal. With the GOP holding a 
30-vote edge, the division is likely 
to be close. 


receive his full normal take-home 
pay of $96.86 each week for four 
weeks, and unemployment com- 
pensation and SUB amounting to 
$62.96 in the fifth week, for an 
average weekly income over the 
five-week span of $90.08. 


By utilizing the shutdown 
principle, Reuther said, the in- 
dustry would be helping to 
“cushion the impact” which pro- 
duction cutbacks will have on 
auto workers’ purchasing power. 

“It is ‘now widely recognized,” 
he said, “that the amount of con- 
sumer purchasing power available 
will determine the length and depth 
of the recession. 

“It is in the interest of all of 
us—labor, management and the 
public generally—to minimize in 
this very delicate economic situa- 
tion any further contraction of con- 
sumer purchasing power.” 

‘Special Obligation’ Seen 

The UAW president said the 
Big Three have a “special obliga- 
tion” to meet the problem of cut- 
backs resulting from the current 
backlog of more than 1 million un- 
sold cars, since the union warned 
last June that “abnormally high 
production schedules” at that time 
would result in “excessive inven- 
tories” during the winter. 


Reuther emphasized that the 


Noting that the plan would still 
leave the average auto worker 
“significantly short of his normal 
income,” the UAW president said 
the proposal is “not a complete 
solution” to the current economic 
problem. “Better answers must be 
found and implemented at both the 
national and industry levels to 
avoid a recurrence of the kind of 
serious economic problem we face 


today,” he added. 


Meany Urges Support 
For Library Programs 


All AFL-CIO central bodies, state and local, have been asked 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany to participate in National Library 
Week and all members of AFL-CIO unions have been urged to 
make extensive use of their public. libraries. 


Events to mark National Library Week will be held in thousands 


of communities during the week®—— 


proposals, along with establishment | starting Apr. 16. Planning is under 


way now on national, state and 
local levels. 

Several public libraries, includ- 
ing those in New York City and 
Detroit, had full-scale labor ex- 
hibitions last year. The Kentucky 
State AFL-CIO donated papier- 
mache animals for the children’s 
room of the Louisville Public 
Library. 

Saying that the AFL-CIO wants 
National Library Week to succeed, 
Meany expressed the hope that 
local central bodies will cooperate 
with local library committees, and 
that state central bodies will work 
with the State Library Association 
and state planning committees. 

The AFL-CIO cooperates on Ii- 
brary matters with the American 


Library Association throughout the. 


year through the Joint Committee 
on Library Service to Labor Groups, 


Meany pointed out. 


“Use is the key word to the 
library's treasures. For this reason, 
I urge members of AFL-CIO unions 
to make more use of their public 
libraries.” 

In an earlier message to Whitsey 
N. Seymour of New York City, 
chairman of the National Book 
Committee, Inc., Meany wished the 
committee success for National Li- 
brary Week “on behalf of the AFL- 
CIO, and personally.” 

Workers believe, Meany told 
Seymour, that “ready, popular ac- 
cess to significant publications is 
a necessity” for a modern democ- 
racy and that the contributions of 
librarians and libraries are of 


great importance. 
AFL-CIO groups desiring help in 


tor of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Edu- 
cation, 815 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


JOE BELLINO, member of a union family, got a trophy from the 
Leather Workers as outstanding Naval Academy football star. after 
his parents saw their son play his last college football game in the 


Orange Bowl, Miami, Fila. 


Pictured in the Bellino home at -Win- 


chester, Mass., are, left to right, Bellino, Pres. Dick Buzaotta, 
LWIVA Local 295; Bellino’s father, Michael, former officer of 
Local 295; LWIUA Pres. Richard B. O'Keefe. 


Supreme Court Voids 
Award to Dixon- Yates 


The Supreme Court, writing the final chapter to one of the hottest 
political battles of the Eisenhower Administration, has struck down 
a $1.8 million award to the Dixon-Yates power group for the can- 
cellation of its controversial contract with the government. 

The court, by a vote of 6-3, held that Dixon-Yates could not en- 


force its claim on the government®— 


because the contract had been “in- 
fected” by violation of the conflict- 
of-interest laws when financier 
Adolphe H. Wenzell acted both for 
the government and for the private 
interests involved. 


When the Dixon-Yates issue 
blew up in 1954 and 1955, on the 
charge that the Administration 
was mounting a major attack on 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Eisenhower and his aides 
staunchly defended the contract. 
After the agreement was aban- 
doned under strong Democratic 
fire, Administration lawyers turn- 
ed on the contract and termed 
it legally worthless because of the 
conflict-of-interest question. 


Chief Justice Earl Warren, writ- 
ing the majority opinion, held that 
the contract was invalidated because 
Wenzell served for 10 weeks as an 
unpaid consultant to the Budget 
Bureau, working with the Atomic 
Energy Commission to negotiate 
with the power combine, while re- 
taining his job as vice president of 
First Boston Corp. which later was 
awarded the financing of the proj- 
ect. 

Joining Warren were Associate 
Justices Hugo L. Black, Felix 
Frankfurter, William O. Douglas, 
Tom C. Clark and William J. Bren- 
nan, Jr. 

To Protect Public 

The court held that the primary 
purpose of the conflict-of-interest 
statute, first enacted in 1863, was 
to “protect the public from the cor- 
rupting influences” arising when 
government agents are financially 
interested in business transactions 
which they are conducting on be- 
half of the government. 

“This protection,” the majority 
held, “can be fully accorded only 
if contracts which are tainted by 
a conflict of interest on the part 
of the government agent may be 
disaffirmed by the government.” 

A dissent by Justice John Mar- 
shall Harlan, in which Justices 
Charles E. Whitaker and Potter 
Stewart joined, said the court should 
not sit “as a committee on general 
business ethics,” but merely to en- 
force the conflict-of-interest statute, 
and added that there was doubt as 
to Wenzell’s personal interest in the 


contract. 

In 1954, the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration contracted with the Middle 
South Utilities, Inc., headed by Ed- 
gar H. Dixon, and the Southern 


“|Co., headed by the late Eugene A. 


Yates, to build a $107 million plant 
in West Memphis, Ark., to supply 
electric power to TVA. The move 
was aimed at blocking TVA con- 
struction of a plant at Fulton, Mo., 
to generate electricity both for 
municipal customers and the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission. 


After lengthy negotiations in 
which Wenzel played a key role, 
the AEC and Dixon-Yates signed 
a contract on Nov. 11, 1954. In 
the ensuing months, a Senate in- 
vestigation headed by Sen. Estes 
Kefauver (D-Tenn.) brought 
Wenzell's role to light and under 
pressure from Congress Eisen- 
hower ordered the contract ter- 
minated on July 11, 1955, 

Dixon-Yates sued in the Court 
of Claims, demanding $3.5 million 
for its costs in starting work and 
for damages, and the court handed 
down a $1.8 million award despite 
the government's argument that the 
contract was unenforceable because 
of the conflict-of-interest centering 
on Wenzell’s role. 


Doherty Sees 
Human Side to 
Postal Service 


To most Postmaster Generals, 
the postal service has been a busi- 
ness—the world’s biggest. To Wil- 
liam C. Doherty, a “mailman” since 
1923, president of the Letter Car- 
riers since 1941 and a vice presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, the postal 
service is people—people he likes. 

He began his book, Mailman 
U.S.A., with the admission that “I 
am very prejudiced in favor of the 
125,000 letter carriers who deliver 
the mail to the homes and business 
offices of America.” 


Mailman U.S.A. is a story of leg- 
islative campaigns and union battles, 
of progress and setbacks. But most 
of all it is the story of people—the 
people its author takes his greatest 
pride in representing — Mailman 
U.S.A., by William C. Doherty, 
$3.95, David McKay Co., New 
York. 
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MERGER AGREEMENT is signed =. Sen. E. C. Hallbeck, left, 
of the Post Office Clerks and Pres. Paul A. Nagle of the Postal 


Transport Association. 


Clerks. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


merger with the Letter Carriers. 
The union's convention this sum- 
mer, however, directed the NPTA’s 
board to continue to seek unity 
among postal organizations and 
authorized the reconvening of the 
convention to act on any merger 
plan which might be developed. 


Nagle said he expected the con- 
vention would probably be called 
to coincide with a contemplated 
legislative conference of AFL-CIO 
government employe unions to press 
for passage of a union recognition 
bill. 


The agreement between the 
NPTA and the Post Office Clerks 
creates three offices in the merged 
organization, which will be known 
as the United Federation of Postal 
Clerks, AFL-CIO, to be filled by 
present NPTA officers. Nagle would 
become administrative vice presi- 
dent of the combined union; NPTA 
Vice Pres. Charles D. Sherwin 
would become director of education 
and research, and NPTA Industrial 
Sec. Wallace J. Legge would be 
named assistant secretary-treasurer. 

Hallbeck as president and Sec.- 

Treas. John Bowen of the Post 

Office Clerks would hold the 

same offices in the merged union. 

Under the merger agreement, 
NPTA's 15 divisional presidents 
would become associate vice presi- 


Standing is Pres. Joseph Thomas of the 
unaffiliated United National Association of Post Office Craftsmen, 
which earlier reached an agreement on merger with the Post Office 
If the agreements are ratified by the participating organiza- 
tions, a three-way merger will take place this spring. 


Two Post Office Unions 
Agree on Merger Plan 


Ma icut of 4 percentage points would 


agreement with UNAPOC named 
Thomas as director of organization, 
UNAPOC ‘Sec.-Treas. Joseph V. 
Silvestri as executive aide and nine 
other officials of the union as re- 
gional organizers. 

Merger of postal unions has been 
a subject of frequent discussions in 
recent years. Letter Carriers’ Pres. 
William C. Doherty has strongly 
urged unification of all postal un- 
ions. His union, largest in the field, 
has carried on merger talks with a 
number of postal organizations. 

The Post Office Clerks, while 
rejecting “one big union” propos- 
als, invited consolidation of cleri- 
cal unions, representing the Post 
Office Dept.’s “inside” workers. 
Shortly after Hallbeck, longtime 
legislative representative of the 
NFPOC, was elected president at 
the union's convention last sum- 
mer, he set up the merger con- 
ference win UNAPOC, a rival of 
the Post Office Clerks for more 
than half a century. 

The Post Office Clerks and the 
NPTA—formerly the Railway Mail 
Association—had few jurisdictional 
problems during the period when 
the postal transportation service was 
operated as a separate branch of 
the Post Office Dept. An internal 
reorganization of the postal service 
in recent years brought both groups 
of workers under the same manage- 
ment and resulted in serious juris- 


3} Since the basic tax is 20 percent, a® 


In Economic Report to Kennedy: 


Standby Tax Slash Proposed 


As Anti-Recession Measure 


- A temporary cut in individual federal income taxes—which could result in a saving of between fi 
and 20 per cent of the total tax bill paid by the average taxpayer—may be necessary this spring 


combat the growing recession, an economic task force has told Pres.-elect John F, Kennedy. 


The group, headed by Prof. Paul A. Samuelson of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


reduce an individual's rate to 16 
percent. 


fits, am 
a cut of 3 or 4 percentage points in the rate could be a “powerful weapon” to halt the downtag month. 
@ “To reinstate a condition of| the recession, declared thal would | 

expansion and recovery.” | spending programs alr e Fe 

® “To adopt measures likely to “should be $300 mi 

make that expansion one that will} bard.” At the same time §§ gate an 


The task force described the 
current state of the economy as 
“sluggish and tired,” and called 
for a broad range of measures 
including improved unemploy- 
ment compensation, which it 
termed “one of the most impor- 
tant measures from the stand- 
point of anti-recession action.” 

In a separate action, the non- 

profit, nonpolitical National Plan- 
ning Association declared that the 
economy is suffering from _ its 
“fourth recession within a dozen 
years,” and called for “aggressive” 
federal action to boost the rate of 
growth from the present 2.6 per- 
cent to a “sustained” rate of about 
4.5 percent. 


Unemployment Rise Seen 

Failure to lift the growth rate, 
the NPA’s 15-man steering com- 
mittee said, would leave the U.S. 
“with unemployment rising from 7 
percent in 1961 to 10 percent and 
more in 1963 and following years.” 

Kennedy's economic task force 
declared that “prudent economic 
policy must face the fact that we 
go into 1961 with business still 
moving downward. This means 
that unemployment, now above 6 
percent of the labor force, may 
this winter rise more than sea- 
sonally.” 

It predicted that when Pres. 
Eisenhower sends his final 
Budget Message to Congress it 
will show a deficit for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, instead of the 
$4.2 billion surplus Eisenhower 
forecast a year ago. The pro- 
jected deficit, the Samuelson 
group indicated, will come about 
because rising unemployment 
and falling tax receipts have 
wiped out the earlier estimated 
bulge in income over spending. 

The task force said bluntly that 
“one cannot realistically expect to 
undo in 1961 the inadequacies of 
several years,” and warned it 
might not be possible to “aim for 
the restoration of high employ- 
ment within a single calendar 
year.” 

It set as goals for 1961: 

@ “To bring the recession to 


dents for their areas. The previous 


Plight of Farm Workers Blamed 
On Mexican Contract Program 


St. Louis—A leading expert on farm labor has strongly appealed for the repeal or “radical” 
overhaul of the program of importing Mexican workers as the vital first step toward relieving the 
of American farm workers and their families. 

Unionization is the best hope of ultimate solution, Msgr. George G. Higgins told the Catholic 
Economic Association at its annual meeting here. Higgins is director of the Social Action Dept., 


“miserable plight” 


dictional disputes in some cities. 


an end.” 


National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. 

Higgins urged extension of the 
federal minimum wage, noting that 
average farm worker earnings total 
less than $1,000 a year and called 
for the child labor protection, not- 
ing the “ugly” fact that 457,000 
children from 10 to 15 years of age 


ate 


; 


Higgins was one of a group of 
four consultants who studied the 
Mexican program at the request of 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell. 
Their report, filed late in 1959, 


been swamped out of certain crops 


Ameriean workers and limited 
Mexicans to unskilled work. 


He said his proposals were 
partial remedies, that the hope 
of an ultimate solution was in 


found that domestic workers had | price.” 


the organizing of farm workers 
into bargaining associations. 

Farm labor, Higgins declared, 
was treated as “a commodity to be 
bought at the lowest possible 


Higgins denied that a minimum 
wage for agriculture would signifi- 
cantly affect consumer prices and 
added that in any event, it was 
doubtful Americans would choose 
to keep down their bills at the cost 
of overworking and underpaying 
human beings. 

He expressed regret that “gov- 
ernment at all levels has seen fit 


not, after a year or two, peter out 
at levels of activity far below our 
true potential.” 

The tax cut suggestion was con- 
ditioned on the economic outlook 
in the first three months of the 
year. The task force called on 
Congress to enact standby legisla- 
tion that could “take effect imme- 
diately” in March or April, if 
needed, and which would continue 
through the balance cf 1961. 


“Greater Flexibility” Urged 
A the same time, calling for 
“greater flexibility” in taxing, the 
committee said it would be “highly 
desirable” for Congress to give the 
President the right to continue such 
a reduction—subject to a decision 
to the contrary by both the House 
and Senate—‘“with the clear under- 
standing that the reduction will 
definitely expire by the end of 
1962.” 

The task force, putting for- 
ward what it called “first line 
of defense” policies to combat 


study by the department. 


said he believes there is a “ 
demonstrated need for adequate 
and immediate relief” for the gen- 
erally unprotected farm workers of 
the United States, whose average 
income fails to provide them with 
a “level of living commensurate 
with their contribution” to society, 
The AFL-CIO has previously 
called upon Congress to end the 
exclusion of hired farm workers 
from both the minimum wage law 
and from coverage of the National 
Labor Relations and Social Se- 
curity Acts. 

The third federation convention 
in 1959, meeting in San Francisco, 
approved a resolution declaring 
that “conditions of agricultural 
employment for domestic workers 
must be greatly improved so that 
the wages and working conditions 
of farm workers no longer are a 
blot upon our national conscience 
and a drag upon our over-all eco- 
nomic progress.” 

The convention specifically urged 
Congress and the state legislatures 
to “extend to agricultural labor 
the same protection of our laws as 
is now enjoyed by workers in oth- 
er industries.” A basic first step, 
the convention said, would be the 
extension to farm workers of the 
full protection of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and state minimum 
wage laws. 

The resolution pointed out that 
average earnings of the approxi- 
mately 2 million hired farmhands 
who worked 25 days or more a 
year in 1957 were only $892 a 
year, or $17 a week, 

In his letter to Congress, Mitch- 
ell said: 

“A minimum wage for agricul- 
ture is in my opinion both feasible 
and desirable, and need only apply 
to those large farms which employ 
most of the hired farm labor, to be 
effective, 

“I hope the 87th Congress will 


provide adequate minimum wage 
protection for those millions of 


Labor Dept. Endorse: 
Farm Minimum Wage 


A minimum wage for farm workers is both feasible and desi 
ble, Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell has told members of Cong 
in letters accompanying a report officially submitted after a 


Saying he hopes Congress will find the report useful, Mitc 


gage rates to 4.5 percent. 


The National Planning Assog 
tion also called for action og 
similar list of “high priority p 
grams” which included strengthe 
ing of unemployment benefits 
special measures for blighted co 
munities, pointing out that 
with stimulus being given to e 
nomic growth “persistent une 
ployment . . . in depressed are 
- « « Will not soon be reduced 
tolerable levels.” 


In addition to these immedi 
measures, the NPA called 
“more effective implementation” 
the mandate of the Employ 
Act of 1946, and called for 
effective policies to prevent pn 
rises resulting from what it 
was “the abuse of private econo 
power” in crucial industries. 


Americans who produce the fe 
and fiber this country consumes. 
The study, made at Mitchell 
request, is titled “Problems 
volved in Applying a Fede 
Minimum Wage to Agricultun 
Workers.” It was made by H 
S. Kantor, Cora S. Cronemeyer 
Francis L. Hauser of the La 
Dept., with the assistance of of 
federal departments. 
They pointed out that Cong 
can put farm workers under 
federal wage and hour law mei 
by removing an exemption whi 
has been part of the Fair I 
Standards Act of 1938 from 
beginning. 

The report declared that “ 
stantial benefits to argicultum 
workers and the agricultural ece 
my may be expected” without 
ous adverse effects “if the scope 
application and the wage level 
set within appropriate limits.” 


Labor Dept. Issue 
Legal Fee Study 


All but two states provide s0 
protection against excessive a 
ney's fees being charged in wal 
men’s compensation cases, accé 
ing to a newly-published L 
Dept. study. 

The study, however, questi 
the effectiveness of some state re 
lations and declates that “the pro 
ise of a workmen's compensafi 
system intended to produce sift 
justice without litigation and 
out delays is far from fulfilim 

Copies of the study (Bulletin 
—Attorney’s Fees in Workn 
Compensation) may be obtai 
without charge, as long as the 
ply lasts, from the Bureau of L 
Standards, U.S. Dept. of Lal 
Washington 25, D. C., or at a ¢ 
of 25 cents from the Superintend 
of Documents, Government Pr 
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|Labor Urges Steps 
\To Halt Recession. 


(Contined from Page=}) 
earnings records who are not now 
§ jnsured. 

@ An immediate 10 percent 
jacrease in social bene- 
fits, amounting to $100 million a 
month. The AFL-CIO said no 
increase in social security taxes 
would be required before 1962. 

@ Federal incentive grants of 
$300 million to stimulate action on 
i date and local public works pro- 

already engineered and ap- 
proved but temporarily shelved. 


Aid to Small Business 


@ Tax relief for small business 
by reversing the corporate tax struc- 
ture so that firms would pay a 22 
percent normal tax and a 30 per- 
cent surtax, instead of the present 
30 percent basic’ tax and 22 percent 
gurtax. 

@ Easing of terms on mort- 
geces insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration and Vet- 
erans Administration to stimu- 
late home building. 

@ Accelerated placement of gov- 
emment contracts both for con- 
struction and the purchase of sup- 


medial plies. 

a @ Revision of Federal Reserve 
‘on’ Board policy to provide for pur- 
ng chase of securities of varying ma- 
* | turities, with a view. toward lower- 
it P'E ing long-term interest rates. 

oni The latter two steps require “ex- 
.. ecutive action and leadership,” the 


AFL-CIO statement noted. 


The eight-point program, the 
council said, would “stimulate 
sufficient economic activity, with 
enough speed, to reverse the pres- 
ent decline and set the stage for 
the long-range and structural 
programs that are necessary to 
sustain a balanced and growing 
full-employment economy, with 
reasonable price stability.” 

’ Meany’s lettet ‘noted that some 
of the proposals carried cost esti- 
mates, but ‘said the more important 
question is: “How much will it 
cost us not to take these steps?” 
‘Investments’ in Future 

“We believe a growing Ameri- 
ca will pay. its own way,” the APL- 
CIO president wrote congressional 
leaders. “Every. proposal that builds 
a stronger, economy at the same 
time builds the income base. on 
which taxes are levied. We look 
upon our proposals as investments, 
not expenditures; investments. in 
our own destiny, investments that 
will bring incalculable riches to 
those who have faith in them.” 


The companion statement on 
long-range objectives urged a 


(Continued from Page 1) 
present recession probably will 
push the jobless rate to 7 percent 
im the next few months. The sea- 
sonally-adjusted jobless rate was 
63 percent in November, with 
over 4 million unemployed. 

a The council also warned that 
unless “decisive government ac- 
tions” are taken to reverse this 
third recession im seven years, 
there is a “real danger” that an- 
ether recession will hit the aa- 
tion in 1963 or 1964. wn 
‘ug The council's statement came 
: wil MBAinst the background of these 
@ developments: 

® The Labor Dept. reported 
that labor turnover figures in No- 
Yember “reflected further declines 


dipped and layoffs rose.” 
The government she 
showed total 
ae. 4 pinta i? 16 per 1.000 
os Oui, 


ia 
| hoe 


in factory employment as hirings 


more active role for the Presi 
dent's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, in order to “provide all 
sectors of the American economy 
with guidelines for decisions that 
can sustain full employment and 
balanced growth.” 

The labor movement called for 


federal aid for school construction | § 


and teachers’ salaries; a compre- 
hensive housing program, inciud- 
ing low-rent public housing, middle- 
income private housing, and special 
projects for colleges and the elder- 
ly; a broad urban renewal program; 
a “new and better” community fa- 
cilities program; greater attention to 
natural resources development; aid 
to distressed areas through an inde- 
pendent federal agency; and a $1.25 
minimum wage and extended cov- 
erage. 

It also urged action on federal 
standards for unemployment in- 
surance; more liberal social security 
benefits; the addition of health care 
for the aged to the social security 
system; a shelf of deferable federal, 
state and local public works proj- 
ects for use in event of another 
recession; a gradual reduction in the 
standard workweek with no cut in 
pay; and reform and revision of the 
federal tax structure to remove in- 
equities. 


Sent to Congressional Leaders 

Meany's covering letter was ad- 
dressed to Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield (Mont.), Demo- 
cratic Whip Hubert H. Humphrey 
(Minn.), Minority Leader’ Everett 
McKinley Dirksen (Ill.) and Minor- 
ity Whip Thomas Kuchel (Calif.), 
and to House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
(Tex.), Majority Leader John Mc- 
Cormack. (Mass.) and Minority 
Leader Charles A, Halleck (Ind.). 


In it, the AFL-CIO president 
called for consideration of labor's 
proposals “in the context of 
America’s needs,” declaring that 
current statistics—with an esti- 
mated 6.5 percent of the work 
force jobless and 25 percent of 
the nation’s productive capacity 
idle—are “alarming,” and that 
“the long-run outlook is even 
grimmer.” 

“During the next decade,” he 
said, “the products of the ‘baby 
boom’ which began 20 years ago 
will come of age; instead of our cus- 
tomary increase of some 800,000 
a year in the labor force, we will 
have 1.35 million new workers to 
place. When this population surge 
is combined with the effects of auto- 
mation and other technological 
changes, the job problem assumes 
almost terrifying dimensions.” 


Meany Forecasts Sharp 


report said, both hiring and quit 
rates were at their lowest levels 
for the month in the postwar pe- 
riod, Manufacturing employ- 
ment totals about 16 million. 


@.Layoffs and shorter hours 
were sweeping through the auto- 
mobile industry, with the Auto 
Workers reporting that at least 
15,000 layoffs will take place by 
the end of January. 

These cutbacks followed a De- 
cember drop in car sales, with new- 
car inventories building up to 


this time of year and about 40 per- 
cent higher than a year earlier. 


ee, 
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LEADERS OF AFL-CIO are owe at paras session “ol Bancutive Council i in nation’s caalial at 
which a 20-point legislative program was laid before incoming Kennedy Administration and 87th 
Congress. Program called for a series of “vigorous counter-measures” to stem the nation’s third 
recession in seven years, plus action on a broad range of legislative measures “that have too long 
been neglected.” 


SEN 


RLEA Raps \Council Votes $50,000 
For Farm Organizing 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council has voted $50,000 for the 
AFL-CIO Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee to continue 
its California drive through the end of February. 

The funds will carry the committee through the next Executive 
Council meeting scheduled for Feb. 20 at Bal Harbour, Fla., when 


Safety Laxity 
Of Railroads 


Rail unions have charged that in- 
adequate maintenance of equip- 
ment by many of the nation’s rail- 
roads is creating a “perilous” safety 
hazard. 


Harry See, chairman of the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association 
safety committee, said 22 railroads 
paid fines totaling $41,187 during 
the month of November for 169 
separate violations of safety laws 
and Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regulations. He said that 141 
violations involved defective equip- 
ment. 

See declared that “these statistics 
reflect only a minor portion of the 
actual total violations of safety laws, 
since they represent only those in- 
stances where a railroad has been 
caught, prosecuted and convicted.” 
He asserted that “many more vio- 
lations are going undetected” be- 
cause the ICC has a “woefully in- 
adequate safety inspection staff.” 

See said the safety violations are 
“directly related” to the sharp drop 
in railroad employment. 


Clinton Fair Named 
To Special Jobs Group 


Clinton Fair, assistant director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Se- 
curity, has been named by the Pres- 
ident’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped to 
serve on a special committee to 
promote job opportunities for the 
mentally handicapped and increase 
public understanding of the men- 
as restored and the mentally re- 


the farm worker organizing pro-® 


gram will be reviewed. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany told reporters that the 
program will not be dropped 
but that the council may work 
out a different approach at the 
February meeting to the diffi- 
cult problem of organizing farm 
workers. 

Meany told a press conference 
that in addition to adoption of the 
20-point legislative program (see 
text, Page 5) the council also: 

@ Received a report from the 
federation’s Intl. Affairs Commit- 
tee on the Intl. Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. The eight- 
member Executive Committee will 
confer with ICFTU leaders in 
Washington later this month on a 
special AFL-CIO program to aid 
African trade unions, supplement- 
ing the programs of the ICFTU in 
this area. 

@ Directed the federation’'s 
Community Service Activities to 
work with the U.S. Commission on 
Refugees to aid the growing Cu- 
ban refugee group in Florida. The 
council voted $10,000 as a contri- 
bution to the U.S. commission and 
asked affiliates to send additional 
funds. 

@ Voted a $2,000 contribution 
to the Tennessee State AFL-CIO 
to help buy food and clothing for 
evicted sharecroppers in Freedom 
Village, Tenn. 


Jump i in Jobless Rate 


man workforce at an Atlanta, Ga., 
assembly plant. This was the pat- 
tern at other GM plants and at 
Ford and Chrysler. 

The council pointed out that 
adding the loss due to parttime 
work to the total jobless raises the 
jobless rate to about 7.5 percent 
of the labor force at present, a rate 
which might exceed 8.5 percent in 
the next few months. 


A slight pickup in the spring or 
summer would be but a continua- 
tion of the stagnation of the past 
few years, the council said, add- 
ing: 

“Only strong government action 
can turn the present decline around 
with enough strength to place the 


growth and full utilization of hu- 
man and physical resources,” 


Court Orders 
New Election 


Under L-G Act 


Jacksonville, Fla.—The first court 
order invalidating a union election 
because of alleged violations of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act has been is- 
sued here by U. S. District Judge 
Bryan Simpson. The union in- 
volved, the unaffiliated self-styled 
Independent Workers Union of 
Florida, agreed to a consent decree 
ordering a new election to be held 
within 75 days under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of Labor. 

Seven other election invalidation 
suits brought by Labor Sec. James 
P. Mitchell under the Landrum- 
Griffin Act are still pending in fed- 
eral courts, They involve chal- 
lenges to the election procedures of 
one international union, the Mari- 
time Union, five locals or districts 
of qther AFL-CIO affiliates, and an 
unaffiliated petroleum workers’ or- 
ganization in New Jersey. 


Workers Vote 


To Continue 
Timken Strike 


St. Thomas, Ont.—Striking mem- 
bers of the Steelworkers have voted 
down a proposed settlement aimed 
at ending a bitter five-month strike 
at Timken Roller Bearing Co. here. 

The proposal, worked out in ne- 
gotiations held under the direction 
of Louis Fine, Ontario’s chief con- 
ciliation officer, called for a 20- 
cent-an-hour pay boost spread over 
a three-year period. 

Members of USWA Local 
4906, turning down the offer, 
pointed out that the majority re- 
port of the Ontarie Conciliation 
Board had recommended an 18- 
cent wage hike spread over only 
two years. Timken rejected the 
board’s recommendation, 

In addition to opposing the con- 
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Industrial Output Dropping The council said a growth rate ee 
Z _ 
It also emphasized that indus- of 9 to 10 percent would be re- 
about one million—a record for | its high i ee 
| point January 1960,| employment to a 3 to 3.5 percent |tract on the basis of the wage 
and falling; thaf 25 percent of the|level. A 5 to 6 percent growth | sched said'thaanteedle iene 
nation’s industrial plant is idle; . 
r , ; that | rate would reduce the jobless rate | of the agreement, the 320 produc- 
UAW sources reported wide-|®¢w-car inventories are mounting, to 6 percent, the Council added. | tion workers objected seniority 
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‘Aging Parley Backs Health Care Play 7 


_ Work Groups Favor 
Social Security Basis 


(Continued from Page 1) 
another session, Arthur Larson en- 
dorsed the principle, claming it is 
the proper function of social secur- 
ity to provide medical care to re- 
tired citizens. Larson is a former 
Under Secretary of Labor and 
United States Information Agency 
director, both in the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

Initial testing of delegates’ senti- 
ments on the health care issue came 
in the conference's second day 
when work groups met and voted. 
In the Income Maintenance Section, 
where conference officials had 
placed the issue, six out of seven 
work groups voted in favor of the 
social security method. The fol- 
lowing day at the overall section 
meeting this view was upheld by 
the 170-99 vote. 


Meanwhile, at the Health Care 
Section of the conference, largely 
dominated by AMA delegates, a 
statement terming the Social Se- 
curity mechanism “unnecessary 
and undesirable” was stricken 
from conference proceedings 
when Chairman Robert W. Kean 
a former New Jersey Republican 
member of Congress, ruled that 
the Health Care Section had “no 
right to pass any recommendation 
on financing such care.” 

Typical of the AMA-controlled 
work groups in the Health Care 
Section was one in which there 
were 15 physicians out of 19 deie- 
gates. In this work group, the 
chairman and resource personnel 
were physicians and the recorder 
was the president of a drug firm. 

Despite this formidable opposi- 
tion, a minority report was ap- 
proved in this section on behalf of 
43 percent of the delegates. The 
minority stressed that the individual 
should be enabled to pay during his 
working lifetime for the health care 
he requires after retirement. 


The minority added: “It is dis- 


tressing to be told by organized 
medicine that the quality of care 
that the individual physician ren- 


ders will be influenced by the}j 


source of payment. We do not 
believe this is se.” 

Two other conference sections— 
Federal Grganizations and Pro- 


grams and State Organizations—al- 


so passed recommendations favor- | 


ing health care for the aged through 
social security. 

The Income Maintenance Sec- 
tion’s final recommendations spe- 
cifically called for adequate health | 


services to be made available to all | § 


aged persons irrespective of ability 
to pay. 

“Establishment of a 
of health benefits financed in the 
same. way as social 
benefits, would 
the assurance that 


Hundreds cf recommendations 
on virtually every problem faced 
by the older citizen of today were 
forthcoming from the 20 confer- 
ence sections. 

Among these, the conference 
called for: 

e Congress to appropriate $100 
million a year for the direct loan 
program for housing for the elderly 
under the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. 

e Employers to consider adop- 
tion of more flexible retirement 


policies. 

© Congress to appropriate grants 
to states to establish or expand fa- 
cilities and services of a state office 
on aging. 

© Benefits under the Old-Age, 
Survivors and Disability Insurance 
program to be adjusted to changes 
in prices, wages and productivity. 


Rising Hospital Costs 
Spur Self-Insurance 


The rising cost of hospital and medical care has led trustees of 
health and welfare funds to consider self-insurance of their pro- 
grams as One possibility for reducing costs, a joint labor-management 


study has reported. 


Savings as high as 5 percent sometimes can be achieved by self- 


insured certain types of benefits,‘ 
according to the recent report of 
the Foundation on Empioye Health, 
Medical Care and Welfare, Ine. 
The report was the fourth and last 
a series financed by the founda- 

Officers of the labor-management 
group include A. J. Hayes of the 
Machinists; IAM Sec.-Treas. El- 
mer E, Walker; Pres. John I. Sny- 
der, Jr., and Executive Vice Pres. 
Walter F. Wilmas of U.S. Indus- 
tries, Inc. 


Trends Cause Concern 

Welfare fund officers should de- 
cide what method to use only after 
a careful comparison of costs, the 
study advised. It said many long- 
time supporters of group health 
plans have been alarmed by “con- 
tinuing increases in rates . . . the 
lag in broadening coverage, and 


ee RENE 
services,” 


the report continued, “it 
may be that larger amounts should 
be allocatec for health insurance” 
because of the difficulty patients 
have in paying charges not covered 
by existing plans. 

A separate report will be issued, 
the foundation said, on cost com- 
parisons with plans like those of 
Blue Crors, 

Previous séctions of the report, 
issued in 1957 and 1958, dealt with 
other phases of health and welfare 
programs, and ways of keeping 
costs at a minimum. 

The final report made the point 
that each employer-union group 
must decide for itself whether it 
wants insurcace, self-insurance, or 
a combination. 

Some employers and union offi- 
cials believe, it said, that an em- 
ploye health and welfare program 


OFFICERS of ‘the Taylorville, Il., 


AFL-CIO fisted the 169th 


anniversary of the adoption of the Bill of Rights by presenting copies 
of the historic amendments to the public school system. Shown 
with the school superintendent in a presentation ceremony are, left 
to right, Pres. Harold Turvey, Education Chairman Edward Mans- 
field, COPE Chairman John Musatto, all of the central body, and 
Supt. Kauffold; Harry Turvey and Ray Mansfield of the local Com- 


mittee on Political Education. 


AMA’s 


‘Bitter-Enders’ 


Erupt in Blast at Labor 


(Continued from Page /) 
broad sweep of supporters of 
Forand-type legislation. 

“The company I keep, at least 
in this instance,” Meany said, in- 
cludes the American Nurses Asso- 
ciation, the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, the American 
Veterans Committee, the magazine 
Business Wetk, the Council of Jew- 
ish Federations and Welfare Funds 
and the 1960 Governors’ Confer- 
ence. 

The list read by Meany went on 
to include the New York Times, 
the Washington Post, Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller, columnist Walter 
Lippmann, Life magazine and a 
number of leading academicians 
and social security experts. 

Meany also quoted the press 
release claiming that AMA mem- 
bers of the conference came “in 
a spirit of cooperation.” He 
placed the claim in context with 

officia! report by AMA Execu- 
ice-Pres. F. J. L. Blasin- 
that the AMA field staff 

get “as many physicians 
walified lay leaders as pos- 
named by state , -vernors. 

“The states were also encouraged 
to work with the insurance indus- 
try, Chambers of Commerce and 
other groups to likewise obtain rep- 
resentative delegates to the White 
House Conference,” Meany quoted 
Blasingame as saying and adding: 

“This met with an excellent de- 
gree of success in spite of the fact 
that social and welfare workers im- 
mediately and spontaneously re- 
quested that they be designated 
among the state delegates.” 

Cooperation? 

This evidently, Meany ironically 
remarked, is what Ludwig referred 
to in speaking of the AMA's “spirit 
of cooperation.” 

Meany in his prepared address 
pointed to “the cold, unsentimental 
figures” that 60 percent of the 15 
million Americans over age 65 have 
incomes of less than $1,000 a year. 
Half the aged, he said, have assets 


cent. The current average monthly 
benefit is $83. 

Renewing organized labor's sup- 
port of “a good and workable plan” 
for providing health care for the 
aged through the social security 
system, Meany emphasized that it 
would operate “without the indig- 
nity of a means test.” 

In other speeches by union off 
cials at conference sections: 

@ Pres. Joseph A. Beirne of the 
Communications Workers urged 
consideration of such questions as 
a flexible retirement age to replace 
the “obsolete” age of 65; gradual 
instead of the present abrupt re- 
tirement; retraining of older work- 
ers; working out a useful role for 
the aging in a dynamic society. 


@ Charles Odell, assistant direc- 
tor of the Auto Workers’ Retired 
Workers Dept., proposed a six- 
point approach to enable labor, 
management and the government 
to utilize middle-age and older 
workers more wisely. Odell sub- 
stituted for UAW Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther, who was prevented from 
attending by a minor accident. 

Odell said a broad and posi- 
tive program “will cost far less 
in the léng run than a palliative 
approach which first pauperizes 
the aged person and only then 
offers a helping hand if the indi- 
vidual is willing to declare him- 
self a public charge.” 

Meany in his speech said the 
AMA has opposed such proposals 
as the Forand bill on grounds they 
were “socialized medicine” and 
lately, “compulsory.” 

“Perhaps the AMA will next 
discover that the income tax is 
compulsory and that going to 
school is compulsory,” Meany de- 
clared. 


Meany said labor was troubled 
and disappointed that the AMA first 
opposed health care bills and then 


sin New Pact 


f| representing makers of two-thir@ 
f\of the country’s production @ 


E | ployes; it provided for the estal 


Hatters Win 
Major Gains 


New York—-A new two-year co@ 
| tract that is expected to set an ecg 
|nomic pattern for U.S. hatmak 
| has been agreed to by the Millineg 
| Workers’ Joint Board of the Haf 
| ters, and members of the Easte 
Women’s Headwear Associatiog 


women’s hats. 

The agreement was notable i 
several respects—it averted thi 
| threat of a walkout by 12,000 New 
| York and New Jersey workers; § 
| provided the largest wage increas 
|for unskilled and semi-skilled em 


lishment of a severance pay plan j 
the industry. 

Pres, Alex Rose expressed o 
fidence that the agreement will t 
ratified by members and signed § 
employers. Nathaniel Specto 
Joint Board manager, and an em 
ployer spokesman said they ema 
pected the pact to promote stab 
ity in the industry. 

The agreement provides for 
wage increases this year of $5 au 
week for time workers, including § 
most of those at the bottom of 7m 
the salary scale; 5 percent more 
for pieceworkers; 7.5 guaranteed} 
holidays, including Election Day; @ 
time and a half for all workers 
after 35 hours a week or 7 hours] 
a day; a new wage minimum for® 
any worker of $1.575 an hour as 
of July 1, 1961. 

Négotiators agreed that a cc 


mittee shall meet to arrive at 
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formula for paying 
benefits to those who lose thei 
jobs. Representatives of both side™ 


. . 
gatit 0) 


also will meet to consider increa 
ing the industry promotion fundj 
now 1 percent of payroll, to 1@ 
percent. 
Rose said the union believes thal 


extra protection for low-paid work@ 
ers is not only sound union eco 


nomics but also a fulfillment ¢ 


community responsibility, 


“We know the unhappy 


ditions that low wages breed for 
community,” 


he said. 

It was agreed that wage increase 
would be effective immediately 
and next July 1, in equal instal 
ments. 


Printer Pay Hikes r 
Reach 2.9% in’ 


Pay scales for union tiny 
trades workers in U.S. cities @ 
100,000 or more population ix 
creased an average of nine cent 
an hour, or 2.9 percent, to an aver 
age rate of $3.23 an hour durin 
the year ending last July 1, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Dept. of Labor has reported. 

Average rates varied from $1.8 
for bindery women to $3.94 . 
hour for photo engravers in bool 
and job shops, an average of $3.083 
In newspaper the rate 


p-| ranged from $3.05 for day mailerty 


to $3.93 for night engravers for aj 
overall average of $3.48 an hour. 7 
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